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INTRObUCTION 

During 1970, the Appalachian Regional Development Program' com: 

• pitted Us fifth year of operations. Authorized under the Appalachian 
Regional Pevelppment Act of 1964, the program was enacted to help 
the sUt^s and localities of the 13-state Appalachian Region', in partner- 

• ship with the Federal Government, plan and implement solutions to 
some of the problems which have beset this mountainous area for- 

x decades.. The objective of the prdgram is to cooperatively promote 
Appalachian future economic and social development through a phased 
scries*bf public investments to improve education, health, I ran s porta- 
lion, housing, community dexeldpment, and conservation of natural 
resources, c • «. . .. ' . & 

* • .... . tUt'..-^ ■ 

> Through June 30, 1970, Congress ha^j appropriated $l ,O46,ido,000 
to the Appalachian Regional Commission to finance the Federal share . 
of the costs of the programs authorized under the Act. * ■ s - 

* By 1970, some pphe objectives of the program were well on their : 
way to.being met. Howc/cr, agreatdcal still regains to be accomplished 
before the self^uslaining regional economy sought by the- 1965 Act is 
achieved in Appalachia. 

A RESPONSE TO 
REGIONAL DISTRESS 

The Appalachian Act was passed in March 1965 in response to the 
severe economic and, social conditions which existed in large sections of 
Appalachian the late 1950s and early 1960s. ' 

In . part this distress sprang from the rapid mechanization of coal 
mining, the sharp decline in farm employment, and shifts in markets and 
technology for several other basic components of the Appalachian 
economy. For example, between 1950 and Ko0, employment 3n rail- 
roads In Appalachia dropped by 40 percent as a result of the shift from 
. trains to highway transport and changing rail technology. * *- 

Appalachia historically has possessed a dangerously specialized 
economy, heavily dependent upon the exploitation of the Region's 
abundant natural resources, Still half rural, the Region is deficient in 
the service and tight manufacturing employment which could help 
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provide the new employment opporturyties requirecl "when workers are 
displaced from employ men t in the UaditionaUieavy manufac luring and 
extractive industries'. .., *' r* * 

* : J^enty-five years ago,10 percent of AppalacluV's labor force -some 
v476,895„men-worked in the 4 coal mines. Jn the 1950s, however, new 

technologies were developed which made it possible to mine, more coal 
with far fewer men, and for other fuels-, oil, gas, and nucLear power- to 
capture many of the markets once served by coal. Today n lining 

* accounts for only approximately three percent of, all the jobs in 
Appalachia, although in the central pait of the Region, ovef 20 percent 
of the labor force is mm trig coal. .* 

Since AppaJachia lacked alternative job opportunities' to absorb 
those displaced from its. traditional industries, 2.2 million persons left 
the Region during the 1950s. '•■!,,■• 

As jobs disappeared and yoiim> talent migrated away, many Indus-, 
triali/cd areas of Appalachia experienced social and economic distress- ^ 
a plight which had been all tod common for many decides In the 
central part $f the Region, : 

* Barely more than a subsistence economy had existed from t hi earliest 
days of settlement in many counties of the rural, isolated Appalachian 
heartland, where people suffer from some of the most serious depriva- 
tion in the United States. Almost 60 percent of the families in eastern 
Kentucky had anpual incomes below $3,000 in 1960. Four out of the 
five poorest counties in the Uoited States in i960 Were in Appalachia. 

Wit.^ about 8.8 percent of the nation's population, Appalachia, even 
today, Von tains 13 percent of the nation's adult illiteracy; in some 
areas, school dropout rates are 10-20 percent higher than In the nation 
at large. ? 

Health conditions In sections of the Region parallel educational and 
economic deprivation; hn some counties, infant mortality rates are a 
fourth again as high as in the United States as a whole; disease rates 
exceed those of the nation, and chronic illnesses are prcvalcu. 

In terms of the officiaj unemployment fate, AppaJachia had pro- 
portionately almost Half again as many workers out of jobs in 1960 as 
thtf rest of the nation. But official statistics did not count the more 
than 700,000 persons who should have been looking for work but were 
not because the^bs~simply did not exist, " 



A* NATIONAL AND REGIONAL 
GROWTH POLICY ' 

In response to these; conditions in Appalachia, the Congress es- 
tablished the Appalachian Regional Commission in order to provide a 
cooperative Federal-state framework for planning a coordinated social 
and economic development program. ' >■ f 

The Appalachian, Acl represented an effort by the Congress to Revise 
a growth policy for .a large section of the United plates, embracing ail 
of West Virginia and portions of 1 2 other states in which nearly* 1 8 mil- 
lion Americans live. The Act implicitly recognize^ the inseparability of* 
the (jrobl^ms of economic and social congestion in. the nation's cities 
. and depopulation and'dcclinc in the American countryside, 

v The Governors prthe Appalachian states fully coneOncd with Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon when he pointed out in his 1970 State of the Union 
Address thaf: " > 

"The time has come' for a national growth policy , under 
which we must deat with the quality of life t» America on 
% Mhc farm as well as in the suburb*, in the viljage as well as 
in the city,, What rural America needj.m^stis a new kind 
of assistance. It needs to be dealt with, not as a separate 
nation, but as part .of an overall growth policy for 
'America.*' * 

V ■ 

Injhc eyes of the Governors, the Appalachian Act was a pionceri 
v experiment jo test whether the Federal Government and agrotffTof 
states could ioop^e/atively devise a strategy for nir^naiub^n growth. 

On July 14) 1970, the Appalachian Go^efnoTsrnet wkh President 
Nixon 'to discuss^ some' of the imj^tiJns of the Appalachian exp'eri- 
mtfntfor naliohai poMes^-^^ • •* , 

Based on the^ejeperience in the Appalachian Program to o^ate, the 
Goverr^rs fXopf>sed that the President consider a national progra/n 
jpbkft would permit: . * . * 

I. ffie Federal Government and the states to work together in 
» partnership Administration on regional development programs. 
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<■* 2. That the President appoint Federal representatives who answer 
^ io hint rathef> than a Federal department in carrying out the Federal 
share oj responsibility for administering such partrusrsrtip efforts. 

3. That, the Federal Government provide the finds for initial plan- 
ning ai\d supplemental funds, for development efforts carried out in the 
states, \ • 

4. that authorization bt sought for supplemental funds similar to 
those authorized for Appakchia. us each Commission determines spe- 
cific needs and programs.' 

5. That any future national legislation provide for efficient transi- 
tion from existing regional programs to new programs to be authorized. 

6^ Th4t the states themselves take steps to organize state govern- 
ment properly so that it might more effectively discharge its responsi- 
bilities under such a partnership effort, with initial federal funding 
, assistance. * . - , 

A That uniform Federal recognition be provided td those trtulti- 
community development organizations established by the states, 
metropolitan and non metropolitan 1 * where such districts are required 
in provisions of Fedeyal programs, and ^provide that the work of the 
multistcte regional com Missions shall relate tot he local area compreh en- 
sive development programs formulated by the staieTanduhtse districts. 




,A NATIONAL LABORATORY 

The Appalachian venture has tested more than a political partner- 
*i shipyt has tested approaches to yiany problem s.wjrich beset the nation 
at large, as well as ^ppafachia. The Senai^has' termed the Region 
**a national laboratory* 1 in which can be tested new approaches to the 
delivery of health services, the improvement of education in rural areas, 
the establishment of transportation systems that actually shape future 
development instead of simpiy reacting to gtowth, and the restoration 
and improved utilization of our resources and environment; 

- A NEW FEDERALISM 

* ■•> * ■ ■ - . 

• The fundamental assumption behind the Appalachian experiment 
has been that a strategy forgrowth must be developed democratically 
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through cooperative action. It cannot be conceived and guided by one 
agency of government nor even by one level of government. It can grow 
only out of a consensus of all the public and private interests involveo*. 

The Appalachian Act has provided, for the first time /a framewbrk 
for coordinated, cooperative, comprehensive action. Through "partner- 
ship administration," new^pproaches ip^naking systematic public im- 
provements in health, education, transportation, thk environment, re- 
source utilization, and the operations of government at all levels have 
been tried; By no means is the job complete nor does ui^vcrsal con- 
sensus exist in Appatachfc concerning the goals for development. Bub 
a beginning has been made, 

HIGHLIGHTS OF FISCAL 
YEAR 1970 : 

Thc' program continued to move forward in achle/ing its objectives 
in 1970. Among the accomplish rr\cnts: * 

-Completion of an additional J 49 mites of Appalachian Develop- 
ment Highways and placement of another 151 miles of the 
2700-mile system, under contract* >As of June 30", 1970, 314 
miles of the system were completed ,and 798 mites were con» 
tractcd. An additional 56 milcs]of access roads were completed, 
bringing the total as of June 30, 197ft,; to 146 miles. Over 3.50 
more miles arc under contract. j ^ j ' 

; -A network of new health services and facilities continued to 
expand, fifty-one nc* health services were inaugurated. |n 
ptanningand implementation, these health programs are designed 
to serve as model approaches to the delivery of comprehensive 
health servicesAvhich can be replicated elsewhere in the nation 
as well asin Appalachia. ' ■ 

-An additional 50 Vocational technical centers were funded 
capable of training an additional 32,000 students. By June 30, 
1 970, some 2£0 vocational and technical centers had been funded 
to help hraift^killed technical manpower in Appalachian 
, ^ -During 197l\ Appalachia Is expected to become the only region 
t of the United \$tates with a full network of local multi-county 
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development organizations capable of coordinaing^<fera], ^ 
state, and local development programs for groups \j>t counties. 
During 1970^ an additional 17 suc^oiganizations w.ete estab- 
lished, bringing the total in Appalachia to 53. fi } /' 
-Appalachian, funds were used to assist 25 organisations to 
develop plans for construction of 3,75 0 new units of housing for 
moderate and low income families, total estimated construction 
cost for these units \< $52 million. 

-Ten states laid the groundwork for a comprehensive program 
for improving the case, health, feeding, and education o/ infants 
and the very young in Appalachia. 

-The first 'several in a series of E economic development com- 
plexes to be established along Appalachian Development High- 
ways were underway. 

-Significant new industrial locations occurred in the Regi6n In 
1975 and the officiaJ unemployment rate moved close to the 
national rate. *" . 



I. APPALACHIA TODAY 



It takcs.a long time from the day a school board decides to establish 
a new technical school until the day the center's construction is 
completed, equipment installed, faculty recruited and the first class 
graduated -several years at best. The same condition generally applies 
to \he building of new industrial parks, highways, hospitals, and 
airports; * . , 

' Thus, it is virtually impossible after only five years of the 
Appalachian Program, to trace a direct line of cause and cffce^ctwccn 
what has been happening to Appalachia*s economy and the public 
investments made so far under the development program. 

Nevertheless, during the last seyeral years it appearrthat Appalachia 
has started up the long, hard road (toward a self-sustaining economy. 
, ' ' • t . ' • 

EMPLOYMENT 

Since (.965, more than 500,000 new jobs have opened in Appalachia. 
Generally, the rate o'f job growth in the Region has not matched that of 
:he United States, but the difference in growth rates between the 
Region and the nation is narrowing, and, during 1969, the rate of 
employment growth in Appalachia slightly exceeded tnat of the United 
States. The highest rates of growth have been in southern ^Ar^lajduau^ 
lh the remaining areas of Appalachia, the employment growth has not 
been as satisfactory. ^ 

.Job growth is best in those sectors of employment such as services, 
trade, and finance in which Appalachia ha£ been most deficient! The 
"mix" of jobs is thus moving toward a belter balance and over-reliance 
upon mining and heavy manufacturing employment continues to 
diminish. : 

' i , 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

. In 1962, the official uaemployment rate for the Region was 8.7 
percent compared to 5.5 percent for the nation. Thereof 
unemployment was more than three times that of the ^United .States in 
some Appalachian counties. 



The gap in unemployment rates between Appalachia and the United 
States ha> been closing. During 1969, the official unemployment rate in 
Appalachia war 3.9 percent- compared to 3.5 percent for the nation. 
But in portions of Appalachian such as j Eastern Kentucky, the 
unemployment rate Is still twice that of the United States. Moreover, 
the official unemployment rate does not include an estimated addi- 
tional 700,000 persons in Appalachia who are able and willing to work, 
but who are not actively seeking work because none exisU in the areas 
where they live, v; \ ' * % • 

POPULATION AND MIGRATION 

Outmigratioiv from Appalachia slowed during the 1960s, but riol by 
as much as expected. From 1950 to 1960^ a net of 2.2 million persons 
left the Region; frp^rh J960 to 1970, the net outniigration is estimated 
at approximately l.l Trillion persons, it . may 'be that improved 
educational opportunities, provided in part by the Appalachian 
Program, may have made it possijblc for some unknown number of 

\ additional young ficrsonsjto outmigrate and compete for jobs elsewhere 
in ^the country. Koweyeri it is clear that if the quality of AppalachiaV 
labor force 1$ to be improved 40 skill levels competitive with those 
cisewjiere in the nation, some continuing loss to bulmigration must be 
borne un tij the. number of additJc^af jobs beh.g generated in Appala- 
chia matches the number of new entrants into the Appalachian. labor 
force. Until. Ihe job deficit Is finally closed /some net butmigration will 
continue. Through better job information and programs working 
actively with the, Region's youth, however, the Commission beeves 
that this loss of young talent can be mmimked. . , , * 

In part because of continued out migration, and partly because of 
lower fertility, rates, Appalachians population is growing very slowly. 
Between 1 196>0 and 1970, Appalachia's total population increased by 
only 486,178 persons. The Region's population in 1970 was 
18,212,728 persons or about ; 9 percent of the- total United States 
population. * . 

1 Counties in southern Appalachia which experlencc^putmigrallon in 
the 1950s have achieved a "tu^-around" and underwent Emigration 



daring the last decade, Net inmigra'tion is now occurring in Appalachian 
Georgia. Net oil (migration has slowed in the Appalachian areas of 
Alabama , ' Kentu cky,- Mary land , Missi ssippi, No r th Caioli n a, Sou th 
Carolijia," Tennessee, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia! In 
Appalachian Ohio and !£ew Vork, net outmigration has increased. V « 

INCOME 

During the nine-year period from 1959 to 1968, personal income in 
Appalachia rose from $29 pillion to $49 billion; This 'increase of 68,2 
percent compares favorably with an increase of 51 percent for the 
previous nine-year period, : • # . , .-'•.-% V • ' 

Pet capita income in Appalachia was approximately 80 percent that 
of the United States in 1970; up from 75 pcrcerit'of the national 
income in 1962. Indeed, the. rate of improvement in per capita income 
con i pared to the United States is accelerating in Appalachia. ^ * 

'However, such rcponaT totals tend to hide tW^Sfdc disparity 
between areas within the Region, Contrary to common impression, the 
rates of improvement in income, as we fl^spttplqy men t and population, 
tend'to 6c greatest in southern Appalachia. * 

EVALUATION OF ' * / 
APPALACHIAN PROGRAM. 

\Y}nV it is impossible t£ attribute aU improvements in Appalachia 
since 196$ to the regional •development program or. to identify with 
Certainty the program's cconomie^im pacts, it was possible during 1970 
19 begin a detailed evaluation of the operation of th* program and 
assess at least some o fits efforts. ' 

4 ■ ■ «fc « 

. •' •* ' ' '* ' * * ' v.. • • 

Education-Sincc 196$, the Commission has placed its initial 
* . emphasis' in education upon vocational and technical education. 
. The Commission set as its objective the construction of facilities 
; to train 50 percent of its Itth and 1 2th grade students in 
: * vocftiooal*technical occupations; By June 30, 1970, more than 
# 260 vocational technical facilities^ ad' been funded by the 
Cornmission. > ":• !• ; 



: Under J his Impetus, vocational technical cnrollmerits in 
Appalacbia increased by 34 percent (while overall, high; school 
e rlroll me n t increased f by only 13 pe rcen t). In 19 67,4ncrea scd 
Appalachian en rolimehts m vocational education lagged behind 
the nation as a percent of high school enrollment (9.5 percent 
Compared to 16,7 percent). * 

Beginning in .1969, the record was dramatically reversed; the 
increase^ in Vocational and technical education enrollment 
Jumped to two and one-half times that of the nation. Similar 
patterns In post-high school and adult training resulted from the 
vocational education program. Post-high school enrollment 
Increased 100 percent and adutt enrollments 67 percent; rate* of 
inwease two.to three times those in the rest of the nation. 

A principal objective of the Commission was to fcducc 
dropout rates by increasing the relevance of vocational and - 
technical education to the ]o.b market irxto which Appalachian 
students were expecting to graduate. In 1966, about 6> percent 
of Appalachian vocational students were in courses training for, 
occupations w hich are expected to make up only five percent of . 
the Region's projected 1975 job market. , > 

through trie Appalachian program, - this deficiency is being 
corrected. Jlie number of students taking job-relevant training in 
Appalachia has increased from 38 percent of the high school . 
vocational enrollment in 1966 to 44 percent in 1969. In schools 
assisted with Commission fijnds, 80 percent of thc*stu dents are 
now in job-relevant courses. They account for 52 percent of the 
increased enrollment in technical education and grades and 
• induslfr. /. " 'V'** 1 ■ ' ■ * ' 

Health -Between the spring of 1968 and September 1970, 
the Appalachian Regional Commission had provided to nine 
selected areas in Ar>palachla $74,2 rruMlion in grants to develop 
networks of facilities and comprehensive health services through 
cooperative public and private community planning. Of the total 
provided under the demonstration health program section of the 
Appalachian Act, $42.$ millicn was committed for construction 
of health facilities, and $25.3 million for health services in these 
areas. Additional fu nds were t provided for special region-wide 



purpose* such as 4 German measles « vaccination program. 
Although the first patient<are facility financed wit)) these funds •• 
had no t> opened by mid -1370, many of the new services were 
already being felt by tens of thousands of citizens in Appalachia, 

A For the first time, remote areas in Kentucky were linked to" 
medical centers via a communications network. A new erne r- j 
gericy transportation system will make it possible to get patients 
quickly to a physician or hospital for treatment.* ■^^^'^^^ 

Dental care Is being extended to chjldr^rr^nd families to 
whom they were not hitherto available. Health services are being 
provided directly to patients tn isolated homes. 

Appalachian Virginia will shortly have a full network of 
general - hospitals. Georgia has pu t into operation. an area-wide 
solid waste disposal system for a large group of counties. A 
health' screening program f6r school children is wclt.u'nderway In 
the southern coal fields of West Virginia. Additional auxiliary 
health workers are being trained in Appalachian facilities located 
at various points throughout the Region. It is still far too soon to 
measure changes in the health characteristics of the population 
where.thcse efforts have beep undertaken, y i , 

1 Irf reality, a variety of factors affecf health conditions, 
including Income, housing and other elements. Because of its 
complexity, jftie program has varied in development from one 
demonstration area to "another. However, for the first time, 
physicians, pubbc health personnel, hospital admir/strators*and 
citizen representatives from each tocal aiei have been enabled to 
work together in solving the health problems which afflict much 
of the Region. 

Highways-Only 31^ miles of the Appalachian Development 
Highway System have been completed. Its InVpacJ as a system, 
therefore, was impossible to assess in 1970. •„ * 

However, it was possible to evaluate the impact of> those 
sections that have^been completed. In measuring the economic 
.impact, an evaluation of 1*149 new plant locaUons {r0\ppalachla o 
was undertaken. They were analyzed with respect to their 
location in relation to the Interstate and Appalachian Develop- 
ment Highway systems. Half of these plants were located with 
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t \0 minutes travel time of the Interstate or Development 
% Highway Corridors. \ : , » 

More sipiificantiy, the new locations occurring in many areas 
in Appalachla along, the, Ww highways aje different In character 
arid sUe from thje kinds which have located In thcie areas in the, 
past. . : ; i . \ " * v ■ • 

Housing-During 1970/ the Commission Approved 24 applica- 
tions for' housing advance ; under Section ,207i 
Approval loans amounted to pmost one million dollars. The 
loans, covered the costs of planning 2,245 units of low and 
moderate Income housing, which when completed will have a 
constructibA value of $^.2 million/ ■ / 
* Since the Appalachian Housing Fund waj instituted In 1968, 
59 organizations have received Appalachian assistance; with loans 
totalling $ i.5 million. ;The loans have been used^to plan 7,093 
housing units estimated to cost $97*7 million. . 

The Appalachian Housing Fund has .increased the use of 
Federal low- and moderate-income housing pfograpft by more 
than 600 percent over 1965 Usage, .,; " ; i 
» fcnvlronrnent .*nd Resources-Mine area, reclamation and 
water pollution conjrpl efforts continued under the program. 
State arid Federal agencies, working with the Commission, 
completed an arvaly sis of mine drainage pollution In Appalachla 
and an Appalachian Water Resources* Survey. After consideration 
by the President and Congress, this work witt be the basis for 
future environmental an d rcsource improvements in Appalachla. 



II, FINANCING OF 
- TH E PROGRAM 

the Appalachian Regional Development Act . has authorized. 
$11,840,000,060; for \various programs. Of the total authoriiation, 
$ 1,165,000,000 is provided for the Appalachian, highway program, 
Which is authorized through fiseaj 1973, Some $688,500,000 has beeh 
- authorized fo/ th(» various non-highway programs supported under the 
Act, with: six million authorized for the six-year period through June 
30, 1971, for administration of the Commission. / 

Actual appropriations under these authorizations have, amounted, 
through 1970, to $645 million under the highway plogram, $401.2 
million for the non-highway programs, and $4,9 million for Commis- 
sion administration. ■■■ / 

Appropriations were/nade for fiscal year 1971 toward the cjpse of* 
calendar year 1970, and will provide an additional $302,958,000 so 
that for the fiscal year ending June 30/1 971 cumulative^ appropriatiohs 
will have totalled $K354,076,000. Of this amount $820,000,000 has 
been provldctkfor the highway program which has, in addition, authori- 
zations remaining of $345,000^000 for the period ending in fiscal 1973. 
For the six-year period ending June 30, 1971 $528,200,000 has been 
appropriated for - programs other than highways. The supplemental 
grants program (Section 214) has received the largest amount, 
$223,950,000, followed by $120,900,000 for health demonstrations 
(Section 202) and $91,000,000 for vocational education facilities (Sec- 
tion 211). Environmental programs conducted for mine area restoration 
(Section 205), land stabilization (Section 203), sewage treatment work, 
and studies relating to wafer resources, and timber development ac- 
counted for $65,500,000 of the appropriations. In addition to these 
programs $22,850,000 was appropriated for, the support of local devel- 
opment districts and the conduc( of a program of research and techni- 
cal assistance and $4,000,000. for the housirig^fund which provides, 
"front mqney" loans and. technical assistance to s'pur low and middle 
income housing in the Region. ' * 

Authorizations have been made for two-year periods, and except for 
the highway program, .expire with fiscal year 1971. Shortly after the 
1 beginning of calendar year 197 1 , request was made of the Congress for 
an extension of the authorizations, , . ■ 

The highway, program received ^"Initial authorization of $840 
million for a six-year period ending in 1971. This, authorization was 
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increased in 1967 tp a total of Sl.Oli.OOO.OOO. The i969^endment$ 
ip the 4 Aj>jialacfviari Act -further increased the . authorization , to 
$1, 1 65»Ot)0.600 and extended ^he period of availability through Flsval 
.Year 19) }. Under the earlier ^ulhorizatibris, $300,000,009 had beeh 
approbated; by 1967 and $170,000,000 to tho 196 8 - I9£9, period. 
Since $470,0(to,()00 Vf the authorization had been appropriated, the 
'amended authorization provided the remaining $695,000,000 av con- 
tract authorization, $1 75,000.000 to be available \in each- of the years, 
1970.1971 and 1972, and $^,000,OC)Otn 1973; ; . ■ 



: ; .t _ ■ ■ :.:;.•>:■ " .■• ■ 
1 'III*" HISTORY OF THE 
APPALACHIAN! PROGRAM 

Trom . the earliest days of the. Repubb\c,\ development in the 
Appalachian Rcgjon has been of concern to the National Government. 
In Thomas Jefferson*s Administration, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Albert Gallatin, in /report to Cohgrcss/de scribed the need for a system 
6 f interior transportation improvements to penetrate the Appalachian 
Mountains and connect the Atlantic seaboard with the continental 
Interior. v . - ( **v .. . 

; 'fn the mid* 1800s, transportation conditions in parts of Appaiachia . 
were of sufficient- concern to jgenerate ^Senate debates between Henry 
Clay arid Daniel Webster. V ' * 

I ft; the early 20th century, there was national concern over the 
devastation caused in Appaiachia by over-logging. As am outgrowth of 
that concern, the Weeks Law of 491 1 fras' passed authorizing the 
c reason of national forests In !Lhe casterri t United States, The first such 
' foiesfowere iacqiirecl in" the Appalachian' Mountains,; / 

In t the early 1930s, .the if". were numerous* reports and programs 
dealing with the problems of the Appalachian Region. Benton McKaye, 
one of the founders pf^re© on al planning in the United ^tafes, proposed 
; a spc'cial Appalachian -Program that would concentrate On the construe- 
-Jion _of : development highways* new towns, and .water resource 
development*'.* The same concerns led to the establishment *of the* 
Tcrjncs^ee Valfey Authority. 

The most recent national concern over the problems of Appaiachia 
developed in the late 1950s and early 1960s, primarily because of the* 
profound economic cftsis caused by rapid mechanization of Appala* 
chia*« basic industries, particularly coal mining. 

Kentucky had taken early action to form multi-county area develop- 
ment councils under a program entitled ''program 60** which provided 
tjic initial recommendations for a'comprehensrve Appalachian Regional 
Development program. Numerous other areas in* Appaiachia had formed 
special industrial development organizations which it was hoped would 
be able to lure new industry into the^Region*s depressed areas. But the 
economic and social problems such local and state efforts were designed 
to help .cure were regional in nature affecting hundreds of counties in 
Appaiachia. Clearly, an interstate .approach to the problems of Appa* 
lachia seemed warranted/ / ' , ■* ' 

■ r * - • . 17 



COUNCIL OF ' ;„ 
APPALACHIAN GOVERNORS 



On the call of Governor Tawcs of Maryland, the Governors of 10 
Appalachian states met, to Annapolis in May 1960 to establish the 
Conference of Appalachian Governors (now the 'Council of Appalachian 
Governors). Fleetirlg Governor Beg/T. Combs' of . Kentucky as first 
chairman, the governors proceeded. to lay the groundwork for propos- 
ing a common, coordinated' interstate approach to the development of 
Appalachian \ , . ' - ' * " ■ J- 

On* April 9, 1963, after a number of studies undertaken, by the 
Conference, u tiding state staffs and assistance from the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, the Governors met with President Kennedy to 
discuss their recommended program in response, the President estab- 
lished the President's Appalachian 'Regional Commission (PARC), a. 
body unique in American politics, combining the Resources of pine 
Appalachian* states and 10 Federal departments and agencies. 

Participating in the President's Commission were the -states of 
/ Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, North* Carolina", South Caro- 
lina,* Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. Federal 
agencies participating in the Commission included the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, DeYcnse, Interior, Labor; and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the .National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and tho Atomic Energy Commission, 

The President^ Commission submitted its report one year later to 
President Lyndon. B. johnson. The President reviewed the report and 
passed on Mi recommendations to Congress proposing a bold and 
amb it ious program of regional development, 

THE PARC REPORT 

In submitting its report to the President, the President's Commission 
observed: 

"Where a society depends on the extraction of natural 
resources for its income and employment -is did many 



people in Appalachia-it is extremely important that a 
high proportion of wealth created by extraction be 
reinvested locally' in other activites. The relatively low* 
v-/ proportion of native capital did not produce such a 
reinvestment in large sections of the region. Much of the 
health produced by coal and timber was setdom seen 
locally. It w ent downstream with the great "hardwood 
logs; it rode out on raps with the coal cars; it was mailed 
between distant cities as royalty checks from non resident 
operators to holding companies Who had bought rights to 
the land for 50. cents or a dollar an acre. Even the wages 
of local mlnerr returned to faraway stockholders via 

r company houses iand company stores.'* 

\ * - * ■ 

*■ PArt^f'described a four-slep growth process which had never been 
rValiaedSrf mkny parts of Appulachia: 

"The norma} process of development in a region may be 
reduced to an a-b-c-3 statement as follows: 

• ' ' V ; \ \ 

"(a) Exploitation of natural resources produces local 
Wealth. . 
^ <<b) Local wealth is im'esfed in human and social capital, 

or so-called "social overhead 0 (the complex of housing, 
education, transportation; public and private services; com- 
munity facilities, such as hospitals, planning commissions, or 
organizations and institutions). 

"(c) The investment in social overhead provide; a plat- 
* form for a kind of spiraling. self-generative development! 

which is wholly independent of the natural resources that 
triggered the regional economy in the first place. 

"(d) The key to sustained progress is the continuing 
successful, development of the human and social resources 
attracted to the region by the natural resources." 

PARC recommended to Cong re is a broad piogram "to initiate a 
process of .self-sustaining growih'hi Appalachia: '*The program recom- 
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mend jit ions fall naturally into three groupings. The first two involve 
investment -investment in human and social overhead and investment 
in economic and resource development, both of which are closely 
interdependent t . , Only a balanced coordinated series of programs can 
achieve the goals of (his Com mission and the Region." 
l : e>ur program priorities were identified; 

i - 
. \ "(a) Immediate improvement in human resources; , * . ■ 

; * 4 (b) Luminatiofi of (he region's isolation fro^i the surrounding 

\ ' • national economy; 

\ "(c) Development of public facilities and services needed ;to 
j support the growing economy; and 

; "(d) Conservatidn and efficient Utilization of the Kcgibn's 
mineral, timber, land, and water resources." 

I--..' 
/) NEW INVESTMENT STRATEGY 

P/^RC envisioned a strategy, carefully structured in terms of both 
the character of^publie investments and their location with respect to 
future growth in Appalachia. It called for a new investment policy; 

1 "The quantity ot such investment is essential. But its 
character is even more important. It must be directed to 
; the stimulation^ of growth » and not to the problems which 
; result from growth as is the case with most of our present 
< public investment. 

\ VRoads have been constructed in the region, as in the 
Nation, largely to ease the congestion caused by existing 

* traffic. New schools have been erected to provide for the 

! overflow frbm existing classrooms. Sewer and water linos 
have been financed to service the raw acres of new 

I subdivision. Most dams in the Fast have been placed to 
protect the present owners of private and commercial 

! property. 

"The Commission proposes an investment program* 
r founded on a reverse concept -ah investment from the 
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other side of the coin. We submit a highway program to 
create traffic- not a traffic count to create highways. We 
suggest a water control effort to attract new investments * 
in property-not a program solely to 'protect present ' 
investments.' \ 

As a ba|ic component of the strategy it proposed, PARC empha- 
sized the need for a Development Highway System as the basic 
frlmework on which other investments in the program would be 
, placed. Basically, however, the system was to link the Region to the 
nation: 

. ^ : * ' 

^ ** Appalachian penetration by. an adequate transpor- 

tation network is the first requisite for its full parti- . 
cipation In industrial America. We- recommend the con- : 
4- struction of a development highway system comprising: 
New long-distance or intercity roufes built to high-type 
primary standards and capable of improvement to higher f 
standards' to Improve access Into and within the region by 
* upgrading existing rosds and by constructing new sections 
where necessary. Overall design and corridor location 
Criteria of the proposed development system should be 
formulated by the Appalachian Regional Commission as 
N its first order of business . v 
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In recommending both a strategy and a program, however, PARC 

recognized thSt ;a truly comprehensive and effective program would 

have to evolve from experience and from the Region itself. It described 

its progratn recommendations only as "quick-start," its proposed 

strategy as "only a beginning": 

.' ■" . * 

"it should be noted that we have not created a complete plan 

for AppaJachia- a document setting forth In $reat ^delai^a 

complete range of actions needed. Rather, we have felt that 

there were two concurrent steps essential to form the basis upon 

which the complete program could be cVeated, These two basic 

* * actions would provide for: * * 

22 . / . 
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VI. An immediate* or short-run* investment to provide basic 
facUities and programs not provided in the past but 
which are essential to the growth of the region and 
opportunity for its people. 
"2. X regional organization to allow maximum use of both 
existing and new resources in a continuing development 
effort. 

*\ . . This cannot be stressed too strongly -these program 
recommendations are not to be regarded as providing a definitive 
solution for the many-sided Appalachian problem. Thar solution 
can come about only with the full engagement of tfie free 
enterprise, potential in this large region so rich in human and 
natural resources. Moreover, progress can be realized only 
through the coordinated effort of a regional development 
organization, working .with State and local development units', 
with research and demonstration centers, and witjh multiple 
State and Federal agenc(es.'* » / 

Congress adopted the PARC recommendations explicitly in 
the Appalachian legislation that followed. , 

The new "regional development organization" was to become, with 
passage of the Appalachian Act In 1965, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, a t)ew political structure. 

A NEW POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

There were many proposals concerning the best political structure 
for* administering Appalachian development; One early recommenda- 
tion, was to create a "special authority*' or "public corporation " which, 
together with local development corporations, might be granted 
authority to acquire land and raise revenues. Such a "special authority 
V approach* 1 was ultimately rejected. Concerns in Congress and amqng 
^the Governors over the unresponsiveness of such authorities to public 
opinion and ejected bodies in the past cast doubt on the wisdom of 
sAjch t^ri approach to a mission as broad as the proposed regional 
development program. ♦ # 



. Instead, a unique new political stricture comprised of the constitu- 
tional elements of thfc Federal system was prop 6scd. Govern or William 
M v Scranton of Pennsylvania, in advocating such an approach, argued: 

41 We believe that the Commission, which should decide 
what actions to take at Federal, State, and local levels, 
should be composed of the Governor (or his appointee) of 
each State and a full-time special assistant of the 
President . . . Because such a Commis^n., .would be 
subject to direct and ongoing attention by the President, 
this structure would facilitate the urgently needed coordi* \ 
nation ana* acceleration of existing and new Federal,! y 
State, and local programs. It would involve minimum j 
delay and expense" ^ 1^ v 

Thus, the Appalachian experiment was to be a venture in reconciling 
^approaches and adopting overall strategies and allocations of resources 
In partnership between levels of government rather than by fiat of the 
national government. 

The new regional Institution was envisioned not as a new central 
authority, but as a framework for existing authorities to coordinate 
their efforts and develop, poticics in partnership. The Commission was 
not to become, a new bureaucracy, but a device for making more 
effective use of existing agencies; it was to be a "broker" for bringing 
resources Jogetheri developing joint plans, allocating resources?' and 
assuring a comprehensive perspective In the management of the many 
specialized programs that would inevitably be involved in Appalachian 
development. It also provided the necessary scale for action. PABC 
observed: . v •-: • • * '■■ 

"We have recognized two extremes of size which the new 
o rganiz a tion must serve; the bigness of the total region; the 
smallness of the local jurisdiction* The approach and the 
structure must t>c regional to encompass the diversity of 
problems which are found in so large a region. It must also be 
able to assist the States* efforts to aty the multitude Of local 
development units which alone can carry out the arduous, 
day-b^day work of development. 

24 



''The new developmental organization must also perform the 
vital function of coordinating the many programs that are now 
conducted in the region by .Federal, state, and local agencies, 
This coordinating role will not be backed by any sanctions, for 
none are needed. There have been countless past examples of 
successful cooperation in meeting a specific, problem, but In 
many instances, governmental units cannot spare the funds or 
the personnel essential to a weUplanned t interagency or inter- 
governmental cooperative effort/ 1 J' . ; 
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IV. THE APPALACHIAN 
REGIONAL COMMISSION 

The Appalachian Regional Commission/ created under the Appala* : 
chiah Regional Development Act, first met on April I?, 1965. New 
York had been added to the list of participating states during the . 
passage of the Act through Congress. In 1967, fcy Act of Congress, 
Mississippi joined the Commission, Attending the Commission's first 
meeting >ye re the federal Cochair man, appointed by the Pre side nr. and 
th^ Governors of the Appalachian States. In this „ conference, the 
'Governors agreed that, they would serve as the State Members of the 
Commission, They agreed to "appoint representatives and alternate 
members from their States who would assist with Commission duties 
arid attend regular Commission meetings. . ♦ . * " 

They also established a unique new position, that" of States' 
Regional Representative; whose salary was paid entirely by thd States 
artul who was responsible for representing the Slates in the continuing 
operations of the Commission. •' 

; The Commission, in its first several^/icetings, established its general 
objectives and approved employment of a fctaff to be financed for the 
first two years entirely with federaj funds, and, beginning in 1967, 
jointly by the federal government and the member states. 

STRUCTURE AND OPERATION 
OF THE COMMISSION 

<■'' A(l formal Commission aet ions require the affirmative vote of the 
I'ederal Cochairmah ani a majority of the State Members. The stales 
have authored the States' Regional Representative to provide the 
states* approval on most Commission actions taken between Commis* 
siojv meetings. Program and project proposals may not be brought 
be'fo;* the Commission for action except by the Governor of the state 
aftected or his representative. \ 

The main responsibilities of the Appalachian Regional Commission 
arc: t 

• To n develop, on a continuing bests, comprehensive end 
coordinated plans and programs for the development of the 
Region. 
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: i ' * To implement these plans through financial assistance, pro- 
vided under*, the Act, for appropriate programs and projects, 
* To provide technical assistance to the states and local 
: ■ development districts in implementing the Appalachian pro- 
granv . ' * 

• To serve Ss the focal point for coordination of Federal and 
state efforts in Appatachta. t r- 

• T& sponsor and initiate research-on problems Joeing 1 the 

tiegioji \ . V, ' 

A small Federal staff of 10 persons and a slate staff of five persons 
serve the Federal and state partners in the Conynission. 

the Commission's Federal-state staff numbers slightly more than 
100 persons. j * * ' : 

; Under tfie.pxeeutive Director, the staff js responsible for assisting 
the Commission in carrying out the Appalachian Act. Duties within the 
staff are assigned as follows: % 

) '• 

• Executive Staff: General Counsel, Deputy Director (Secretary 
to the Commission), AdminUtratiotu and Information Serv- 

■ ices, j ' 

• Planning and Evaluation: Advanced Planning, Research, and 
Infotfriation Management 

• Program Development: Health, Education, Qiild Develop- 
ment* Yoitth Development,, Transportation and Community 
Development, Environment and Resources, and Intergovern- 
mental Administration. * 

• Program Operations: Project development and analysis and , 
technical assistance to states and local development districts. 



V. THE STATES 

The states have been assigned many*bf the principal responsibilities 
under the Appalachian Regional Development Act. f v." 

the Governors kie responsible for developing many of the basic 
plans and programs and establishing priorities within their states, for 
Implementation of the program. 

They are< responsible for designating the areas of significant 
poientjaJ for future growth where public Investments under the 
program will be concentrated. * / * 

Comlrhistfbri decisions concerning financial assistance are made by 
the foU^wing process; / \-r ; " .V / \ 

1. Each state determines its priorities and program emphasis within 
the overall policies and strategieVadopted by the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, and sets them forth in an annual State. Appalachian 
Development Plan. * 

2. In these same plans, each state determines, on the basis of social 
and economic analysis, where future growth is most likely to occur and 
identifies these areas in its plan. m 

\. Also wj thin the plan, each state determines where and upon what 
it will concentrate its investments in order to achieve the economic 
and social objectives, under the Act.-.. v 

4. Each Governor;' must decide how much financial assistance will 
be provided to a locaTa replicant, based on the applicant*! ability to pay. 

STATE DISTRICTS N 

While there are many common goals arid. objectives amonfe the states 
of the Appalachian Region, their strategies must be diverse in order to 
accurately reflect the differing needs from one section to another. 

Alabama has placed heavy emphasis on the development of higher 
education facilities becauseyof the important role which college educa- 
tion will play in the future development of the northern part of that 
state. It Is one of the most rapidly growing areas of Appaiachia and is 
developing a highly sophisticated technological base. 
, Appalachian Georgia* has become one of the major centers of 
Immigration into the Region. As a result, state priorities emphasize 



dealing with problems of rapid growth; in particular, control of water 
^pollution in all the major watersheds of northern Georgia, development * 
of large-scale housing in some of the centers where grow th has been 
most substan^ development of community colleges at key locations, 
as weU as a full network of vocational schools^ 

Kentucky's initial emphasis was upon construction of 3 8 vocational- 
technical schools. As -that goal was close to achievement, the state 
shifted its emphasis to basic health .services. A comprehensive health 
system js/well underway in 46 southeastern Kentucky counties. The 
state is now developing plans for employment and service complexes/ 
including some new communities on the Appalachian Development 
Highways. * ~ 

Maryland concentrated.inltiaUy upon the development of health and 
education complexes In Hagerstown and Cumberlan^Frdstburg. The 
state's planning is now aimed at bringing about effective Integration 
between tjie more rural, are as and economic activity that is expected to 
occur along the new Appalachian Development Highway corridors. » 
- .Mississippi has placed initial heavy emphasis upon the development 
of a comjprehensive employment, educational, and health* complex at 
^tarkville and Cofumbus. It is also developing public facilities in a key 
, growth area centered ion Tupelo. " " 

New York has funded a network of 16 vocational and technical 
training centers in its Appalachian counties and has used Appalachian 
funds to develop a comprehensive plan *ipr the 14-county region, the, 
first such plan in New York State. j. . 

North Carolina placed early emphasis upon the development of 
vocational and technical centers and community colleges, In addition, 
the state has placed heavy emphasis upon a recreational plan because of 
the importances of the tourist economy in western North Carolina. It is 
one of the first three Appalachian states to establish a state-wide hous-. 
ing fund. . 

Ohio developed an approach to providing community facilities in its 
Appalachian area which is being studied for use in other parts of the 
Region* Ohio concentrated upon the development of vocational and 
technical facilities in southeastern Ohio and a comprehensive health 
system in one section of Appalachian Ohio. Appalachian, investments* 
are also being concentrated near Lucasville to help develop a new 
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community Avhich will serve as art economic extension of the important 
/•• center of Portsmouth on an Appalachian Development Highway. 

Pennsylvania's original objective was to establish area vocational- and 
technical schools in all of Us Appalachian attendance areas. It also 
concentrated efforts upon the renewal of some of the older industrial 
communities, with particular emphasis upon community facilities and 
v housing. In addition, heavy emphasis in Pennsylvania has been placed 
upon the environ mental reclamation of coal mining areas. 

South Carolina has developed a plan designed to enhance the growth 
potential of its key growth corridors along Interstate 81 and within this 
r corridor has developed both. high school and post-secondary technical 
training faci^ics. In addition, the state' Has devoted substantial 
investments to the upgrading of higher education facilities in the same 
* area. The rural mountain areas are being linked to these growth centers 
with a ncw ; unique highway designed to promote tourist traffic in* the 
; mountain areas, as well as ^commutation from the mount alp. areas to 
new jobs developing in the growth areas. . , 

In Tennessee there has been particular, concentration on the 
establishment of higher education facilities in the key centers o( east 
Tennessee* while at the same time developing the growth potential of * 
the smaller centers along the Interstate Highway System wnere future 
• grow th is expected to occur. f . ' II 

Virginia has been bent upon completing a network of vocational 
education facilities, community colleges, public health centers and 
hospitals. At bnc location on an Appalachian Development Highway* 
there has bceri high priority attached to development of a new 
employment complex. 

West Virginia's most notable contribution to the Appalachian 
Program has been its pioneering development of the West Virginia State 
Housing Pund with Appalachian Regional Commission assistance. 
Appalachian funds are being used to develop early childhood education, 
and a comprehensive health program is being implemented in the 
southern coal fields. In addition, vocational education facilities are 
being constructed at various locations throughout the State. 

The Appalachian Regional Program, through its emphasis on 
coordinated program development and management drawing on all 9 
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available resources, has contributed to an awareness of the need to 
increase the planning and prioritysettirfg capacity of state and local 
governments and to strengthen thcir'program development and manage- 
ment ability. By directing attention to the total development nee,dsof 
ar#^rea, the -necessity to draw on all programs and avoid narrow 
categorical approaches was emphasized. .The Governor or his State 
Representative or Alternate must approve all project find program 
assi>tancc under the Appalachian Program and a state in accord with 
the Appalacjji*h Development Plan, A definite focus is placed on the 
coordinated use of resources to meet regional needs. Through their 
membership in the Commission, the states arc able to participate in 
decisions regarding allocation of Federal assistance among various 
program areas. They are then able to use the available funds in 
furtherance of a definite development policy. 

Because* of this opportunity, attention, has been directed to t> eed 
for program management leadership by each state** chief exec u ave, the 
Governor- The Appalachian Program, along wjth several other recent 
developments, has placed an added potential in the Governors* hands. 
In almost threc-fouiths of the Appalachian states, responsibility for* 
administration of the Appalachian Program has been placed in a central 
management agency close to the ' ^crm.r, either an office of 
Federal-state relations, a program development office, a department of 
administration in the Office of the Governor, or the state planning 
agency. The Appalachian Program assignment was generally accom- 
panied by responsibility for several other program planning and 
coordination activities such as the law enforcement assistance, coi -pre* 
hensive health planning, poverty, and the outdoor recreation resources 
programs. The objective has been to assist Governors in overcoming the 
fragmented and dispersed administrative responsibility within their 
states. 

While it is difficult to modify a traditional and long-standing 
dispersion of program management responsibility among a number of 
relatively independent agencies, frequently with their own sources of 
funding, the problem is recognized and progress is being made, On-going 
program planning, and administration, related to specific objectives and 
bringing together a number of resources and. agencies, is being 
attempted. By using his executive assistant as the State Representative, 
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working closely wilh a I'ederat-stato relations office, the Governor of 
bnc^statc has been able to work with department heaJs fo.fjirtbfcr the 
accomplishment of AppaJachian development objectives embodied in 
the State Development Pfan. In another state, the Governor similarly 
has assigned his administrative assistant the State Representative's 
responsibility, permitting him to draw on Appalachian program 
resources in accomplishing program coordination, in several states, 
including Pennsylvania and Ccorgia, initial steps are being taken to 
extend the Appalachian development planning and management ap- 
proach to the statewide planning process, *, 

The effect of this program .^management approach has also been 
particularly apparent in several otoad functional areas where new 
relationships have beencstablishcd through the Governor's office. This 
has been true in several states in connection with education programs. 
In West Virginia, Kentucky, and Alabama, a new education planner has 
been appointed in the education department in the Governor's program 
development office to concentrate on regional education services and 
agencies, working in coordination With the state program development 
office involved in the Appalachian Program. In Virginia, and North 
Carolina, regional education -planning and evaluation staff has been 
added and in North Carolina a regionaJ program conforming to the 
stale-designated planning districts has been inaugurated to implement 
state planning objectives. In Ohio, the area vocational education schools 
are performing a similar function, Irf Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina, the comprehensive health planning office or its staff is 
located in the same agency as the Appalachian Program and provides a 
direct liaison and tie with the Governor's office. Trie re are now housing 
specialists bn the staffs of the Appalachian office or the ag.cncy with 
Appalachian program responsibility in Alabama, Ohio, £cn lucky, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania. Thfe arrangement pro- 
vides 1 a focal point for state housing activities' which formerly was 
lacking. Because of their location in a program development office in 
the Governor's office or in a community or economic development 
agency, the housing specialists are able to-relate available state resources 
to housing needs. 

At a time of great change in the relationships of Federal, state, and 
local governments and in a period of growing concern about the 
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capacity of government to respond to public nee*Js, the Appalachian 
{Program has been assisting in the development of improved Vvays to 
make government an effective servant of the people, • 




VI. LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
DISTRICTS 

(Map on Inside Back Cover) 

A ... 

The administration >of the Appalachian Regional program in the 
.slates Has placed increasing emphasis upon local development districts 
as the logical extension of the Commission concept to local govern- 
mcnts. The local development districts provide the means through 
which local governments, working together, can participate directly in 
the Appalachian program. The President's Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission Report recognized the need to bridge the span between the 
"bigness of the total region, the smailness of the local jurisdiction?' 
PARC suggested that the approach and structure must include 
assistance for the local districts concerned with the day-by-day work of 
development. Congress confirmed this need in the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act ^authorizing financial. support to districts 
and directing the Commission to encourage the formation of local 
development districts. Provision is made for the certification by the 
Governors of districts qualified for assistance. . 

The recognized local development districts in the Appalachian 
region take a variety of forms. There are regional joint planning and 
^ development agencies, councils of governments, and nonprofit develop- 
ment commissions. However, they have in common a multi-county, 
multi-functional approach with provision for the participation of local 
governments and citizens from their area. They are the basic local 
organizations involved in planning and administering the Appalachian 
Development Program, They carry on a nn$c'<pf activities, including 
planning for areawide development; assistance to local governments and 
others in Ihe development of proposals for joint undertakings and 
assistance in obtaining grant-in-ay support for them; research arid 
studies of areawide resources, problems, and potentials; technical 
planning and research assistance to participating local governments; 
review of_^rant-in-aid proposals and coordination with local govern- 
ments includinglhTdeveTopment of priorities for Appalachian-assisted 
projects; encouragement for companies and industries seeking to locate 
in their area. The districts serve as vehicles to encourage areawk^ 
coof>cration and local cost-sharing of services. The Commission bclievJs 
that multi-jurisdictional cost-sharing is about the only way rural * 
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jurisdictions with small populations will be able to afford to provide 
their people with quality services in the future. 

In 11 of the Appalachian states, there are 53 loyally-organized and 
operated local development districts of this typt% covering all of the 
Appalachian portion or&vcn of the states, in one additional statei 
there is a Governor's Appalachian Council appointed from the 
Appalachian part of the state. Recently, particular attention has been 
directed to the need to avoid a multiplicity of local area wide planning 
jurisdictions and concentrate on one set of districts for as many local/ 
state and Federal programs as possible. «More than forcWotirths of the 
Appalachian states have cither established or taken initial action to 
establish a statewide system of planning districts andidistrict organiza- 
tions established within them to provide a coordinated method of 
relating local governments directly to state, regional, and national 
planning and development programs. Six of the states have enacted 
legislation providing for the establishment of a single statewide system 
of planning districts and local development district organizations. Tour 
others have officially designated planning district boundaries but have 
riot specifically tied these designations directly to officially-recognized 
^district organizations conforming to the boundaries. In all ten of these 
Appalachian states, the Governors or legislatures in their official action 
establishing the statewide systems have indicated that the officially 
designated districts should be used to the greatest extent possible for 
local, state, and Hedcjaiprogra ms cal ling for areawide approaches, 

the local deveioprr»nrdislricts;\vi{hin Appalachla have taken an 
increasingly active role in the administration of the program. They have 
responded to state and Commission programs arid priorities by working 
with local governments in developing joint hospital and medical 
facilities projects; vocational and technical institutes; water and sewer 
projects; libraries; industrial parks and access roads; and housing 
projects. In turn, the districts have participated in the development of 
pew program! *hich have been incorporated into state and Commission 
plans such as youth projects, regional education service agencies, solid 
. was t> d isposal p rojee t*» and several coord in atcd urban or comme rcial 
developments. 

Thus, the district are helping to achieve continuing improvement in 
the ceof^mjc and social development of the region, providing for a 



concerted attack on the continuirf^bblems of ]hc region, establishing 
a eontmon base of knowledge and j a set oV programs that can be used by 
Federal and state agencies for the development of the region, and 
increasing the effectiveness of Federal and state programs for AppaJa- 
;■ chia ^ . . . : ■ : '■ :■ . ' • ; 

I With this progress so for, it is expected that by 1972 a full 
complement of development districts in Appalachia will be established 
and functioning. ' ' ' 
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'VH. THE FOUR 
' APPALACHIAS 

. ' •■' ■. \ '■ #,/" • 

To achieye the goals for development in Appalachla, different 
approaches are required in different areas. The Instate region share* 
many common problems. Nevertheless, there are four distinct sub-areas 
with differing needs and potentiaJs requiring somewhat different 
approaches to developmen I. j* 

SOUTH pRN A PPALACH LA 

The first of these major sub-tenons is, Southern Appalachla, 
covering . Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, and parts of Georgia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Virginia. Industrialization and urbanize 
rJon ire occurring here quite rapidly, converting the t area front an 
agricultural economy to manufacturing and services. New production 
jobs, are being generated in such fields as apparel, textiles, and food 
processing. While much of this growth has been initially low-wage and 
female-employing, several areas have already begun to diversify beyond 
these labor intensive industries. * 

-The first priority in Southern Appahchia is the development of an 
educational system capable of providing a labor force competitive with 
that of the rfation as a whole. While many states are attempting to 
strengthen primary and secondary education on their own, all the 
states have recognized the need under the Appalachian- Program to 
provide high school and post -high school level Vocational and technical 
education on a large scale for the apparent growth industries in the 
South. New industries now developing in Southern Appalachla also 
require professional personal, and the states aje concentrating on the 
development of higher educational opportunities relevant to those 
growth opportunities. ; 

Second priority has been assigned to pubb'c facilities in the growing 
industrial communities where growth has come so rapidly that it 
threatens to choke itself off r^efore the people can realise its full 
benefits. In such communities, Appalachian assistance b being used to 
develop a full complement of public facilities. 

NORTHERN AljpALACHIA 

: The second sub-regiQn is Northern Appalachla, encompassing the 
southern tier of New York and mojt of the Allegheny Plateau area in 



Pennsylvania, Mainland, northern West Virginia, and southern Ohio, 
.This part of Appalachia has problems related to the transition from 
depeniftnee on a coal-s.tcet-failroad economy to new types of manufac- 
turing and service employment. Primary emphasis has been placed upon 
post«high school and adult occupational training to facilitate this 

transition. . ' . : ':" 5 :-v ;: ' % ^--^ ^"'^"C^; j 

Many communities suffer from environmental problems, 1 legacies of 
past industrial and mining activities, including mine dfainagc pollution, 
mine subsidence, bright from strip, mining, and mine fires and flooding. 
Community renewal and environmental improvement are the most 
pressing needs for future growth, High priority has been given to solving 
environmental problems through the use of mine area restoration, water 
pollution control, housing assistance, supplemental grant* funds, and 
other l edera! and state programs. 

In. addition, a number of local governments in the area, with 
assistance under the Appalachian Act, are investigating organizational 
and financial reforms to improve their effectiveness. 

APPALACHIAN HIGHLANDS 

The third sub-region is the Appalachian Highlands, which begins 
•near Ml. Oglethorpe in Georgia and extends. through the Great Smoky, 
Blue Ridge,' Allegheny /'%rti Catskill Mountains. Covering parts of 
Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, New York, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, the 
Highlands ^s a sparsely populated segment of Appalachia rich In scenic 
beauty and recreation potential ami close to the heavily-populated 
metropolitan areas of the East, Midwest, and South. A special task 
force of fqur Federal agencies and 10 states, working through the 
Commission, has completed a general recreation development plan for 
the Highlands designed to provide jobs and income to the people of the 
area. 

CENTRAL APPALACHIA 

■ * '•"••■> 
The last of the four major sub-regions is Central Appalachia, 
covering 60 . counties in eastern Kentucky, sod them West Virginia, 



southwestern Virginia, and northern Tennessee, where urbanisation 
must be accelerated if adequate services and employment opportunities 
are to be developed fpr their million and a half* people. Only 250,000 
persons live in communities, of more than 2,500. The choice is between 
faster growth of key communities or continued outmigratiori. Four 
initial priorities * have been established: transportation, education, 
health, and concerted development of key communities in the area. The 
largest share of the Appalachian Development Highway System has. 
been allocated to this rugged area. Heavy emphasis is being placed dn 
high school and post-high school vocational and technical education 
and complementary facilities such as. educational " television and 
community colleges. The comprehensive health program, under Section 
202 of the Appalachian Act, covers counties where 75 percent of the 
population in Central Appalachia lives. The four states have cooperated 

through the Commission in developing comprehensive proposals for the 

• • • ■ f\ * 
area s development, v . 



VIII. GOALS AND 
STRATEGIES ' 

Both the President's Appalachian Regional Commission and the 
Congress; had made it clear that the^y intended the /Appalachian 
Regional Commission to pursue a strategy of investment under which* 
social, economic, <and physic^ Investments would be care fully phased ' 
and located so that they might help ultimately to produce a 
self-sustaining economy In the Appalachian Region. 

1 ft 'Ssfy recognized, of course, that while ; many. problems and 
potentials are common to much .of AppalacKia, it is nonetheless a huge 
and, highly diverse region. No regional "master plan* 1 capable of being 
implemented within -a reasonable length of time could possibly have 
been responsive to local desires or the varied needs that exist in each 
. area. No overall plan could be devised until the local and state 
organizations needed to help produce such a plan Were in existence. It 
ii the states and locaj organizations that conceive most projects, raise 
the local or state revenues to help finance them, and administer their 
construction and operation. They must play a keystone role in planning 
Appalachians future development. * . 

For these reasons, differing responsibilities for Appalachian develop- 
ment planning were vested at each level of government where 
responsibilities for execution, were most appropriate. The results of 
these efforts are brought * together in each state's* annual State 
Appalachian Development Plan, 

During the first years of the Appalachian Regional Development 
Program,' these plans were necessarily preoccupied with implementing 
new programs authorized under the Act. As the program has pro- 
gressed, however, knowledge of local aspiration \ area potentials, and 
regional needs has advanced so that regional and State Plans concern 
themselves increasingly with truly comprehensive efforts aimed at 
developing a self-sustaining economy in Appalachia. j 

URBAN AND RURAL GROWTH 

. * 

Building upon the earlier recomrnendations of PARC » four basic 
assumptions underlie the strategic principles for urbari and rural 
development finally adopted by the Appalachian Regional Commission: 
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1. Substantial investment In the health and skills of the people In 
Appalachia is required, because-*in the language of one of the early 
Commission statements on the subject -"without investments in the 

^health and skills of the people, resources would remain inert and capita) 
would never appear/' 

2, The location of trie region between the major metropolitan 
regions of the eastern U.S. make^sjv possible to integrate much of the 
Appalachian economy with the national mainstream by strengthening 
transportation ties with major national economic centers through 
construction .of an Appalachian Development Highway System. At the 
same time, commu tation to new Jobs ano" services will improve within 
the region Itself. i ^ '■' ' 

3, Development of a . self-sustaining regional economy requires a 
growth strategy which recognized the relationship between urbaniza- 
tion and the potential, for growth-urban and rural -in a local area. 
Local strategies of investment must recognize the need for developing 
new patterns of rural and urban [development. 

4. Public services and facilities, if properly placed, can provide the 
necessary support for most private investments In manufacturing plants 
and services. A proper investment strategy must be attuned to that 
relationship and place highest priority upon those public investments In 
each area most likely to push the area economy over the threshold of 
growth, The strategy for these physical investments must be correlated 
with investments in health, education, and transportation^ 

FUTURE EMPLOYMENT 
GROWTH IN APPALACHIA 

• To efficiently "develop the growth potential of Appalachia. it was 
also necessary for the Commission, the states, and the local districts to 
discover what public investments would fce directly relevant to Jhe 
needs of the private sector in each area in order that each might achieve 
its potentials for future growth. 

After careful deliberation, the Commission concluded; 

t. That major employment growth in Appalachia, as in the nation, 
will be in the service sector of the economy, though employment will 



rest on manufacturing and extractive activities which export to the rest 
of the nation and world markets; - -y^ 

2. That this future employment growttu-fey^Jefinition, will be 
closely related to urbanization, thougtfthe form and character of that 
urbanization may differ in the future from what we know today; 

3. That the Region is substantially underurbanized compared to the 
~ rest of the country % and that it, therefore lacks both the service base 
.and- the concentrations of population requited to support modern 

economic development; and * # 

~ t 4. That modern transportation and technology has substantially 
changed the economic geography of the United States (and thus pf 
Appalachia), enlarging effective markets, service areas, and commuting 
sheds. '■' 

A lack of services means. Appalachia must purchase them from 
outside the Region, This, means that wages earned in a manufacturing 
job are spent outside the Region and do not contribute as much to the 
Region's growth as they could if spent inside. In many communities 
money spent for services is spent outside for lack of adequate services 
in the community itself. A n <* tnc relative shortage of^serviccs adversely 
affects the Region's ability to compete for new jobs. 
• A principal component of the Appalachian strategy is, therefore, to 
sfjbngthcn selectively those communities, cither existing or to be . 
created, which on the basis of performance* location and potential are 
the ones most likely to grow as service centers for the region, 

INVESTMENT OBJECTIVES 

Such an approach was mandated in the directive contained in the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act itself. The Commission was 
instructed to "concentrate its investments' in areas with a significant 
potential for future growth where the return on public dollars invested 
will be the greatest. '* x , 

The report of the Hobsc Committee on Public Works elaborated: 

"This language is intended to direct the Appalachian Com- * 
\ mission and those- agencies charged with the implementation of 



the Appalachian program to' allocate funds .to locations which 
show promise for future economic growth. It would be 
obviously impossible to ask this Congress Jo appropriate IfJc** - 
funds necessary to bring every single location in Apj?aiachia jp 
to acceptable economic standards. While such an objective would 
be a worthy one, Federal dollar resources aje obviously 
insufficient to accomplish such a task. 

"Since the primary aim of this Act is to Stimulate and foster 
economic growth In the Appalachian Region, it is appropriate 
for the Commission 'to be, guided by Jhe criteria set forth in . 
Section 224 which stress the potential for future growth. Here 
also the Commission will be guiied by the assumption that the 
individuals States are best qualified to determine in their 
respective aWs the locations of significant potential foj feco-' '• 
: nomic growth.' \ .* 

' ' • \ 

, The report of the Senate Committee on Public Wdtfks further 
elaborated by pointing out the need to take a regional approach within 
each commuting area so that rural jurisdictions could pool their 
resources in building quality schools and hospitals and in providing 
access for their citizens to nea|by jobs: ■ 

"This is regionalism 1 whether it be the regionalism of townj 
and counties banded together or the regionalism or states 
banded together. In either case- both of which are provided for 
ift'this Act-a fundamental principle" must be that, when tne' 
smallest units have pooled their resources to plan how to 
overcome economic stagnation, they Kave the flexibility to 
decide for themselves which can do them the most good . , . This 
means that if the people of several depressed counties freely 
agree that it is to their advantage to hive a neighboring 
prosperous county be the lq££ift>n for a new regional medf^at 
center, it can be presumed' that this is jhe most economic and 
potentially helpful decision for those several counties, and that 
this decision best assures that the expenditure of public funds 
will produce the desired results." \ " . 



In directing the Appalachian Regional Commission to lake such an 
approach to regional development, the Congress had made a dramatic 
break with past approaches to rural development, it recognized that the 
automobile and modern technology have drastically changed the 
conditions under which rural people live in ttte United States, i.e., that 
fewer people will be employed in agriculture and mining and that more 
will be employed ^manufacturing and services. In addition, thanks to 
the automobile and improved roads, they can reach jobs and serves 
each day 20 miles or so away. ~~ — - 

The Commission recognised that while a restructuring of rural life is 
necessary if rural people are to be given the social and economic 
opportunities to which^they are entitled, the nation's metropolitan 
areas are also breaking down. It recognised that many metropolitan 
, areas have grown too large and that ruraJ Emigration to the cities since 
the end of World War II contributed to the problems of the central 
cities. 

After earefu* consideration of all the facts, the Commission 
concluded that it should attempt to divert the flow of rural migrants 
away from metropolitan areas outside of Appalachia arid Toward 
growth opportunities in the Region itself. 

The Commission determined that it would, place particular emphasis, 
upon improving the health and skills of rural residents in Appalachia in 
order that they could compete for the new employment opportunities 
^xperred to develop injhe growth areas of the Region. 

GENERAL GOALS 

The overall goals can be summarized, therefore, as follows: 

1. SOCIAL GOAL-Provide the people of Appalachia with the 
* health a/td skills they require to compete for opportunity wherever 
. they choose to live, 

2, ECONOMIC GOAL-To develop in Appalachia a self-sustaining 
economy etpable of supporting the people with rising incomes, 
improving standards of living* and increasing employment opportu- 
nities.. 
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IX. IMPROVING 
THE HEALTH AND 
SKILLS OF PEOPLE 

Fundamental to the development of Appalachia is improvement of 
the health and "Skills of the people themselves. Through belter health 
and education, all the citizens of the region Will be able to compete for 
opportunity on an equal footing. And improvements in the quality of 
the Appalachian labor force will providc_onc of the basic prerequisites 
for regional growth, * 

Many problems stand in the way of such improvements. Neither 
finances nor manpower are sufficient to accomplish all at once. Instead, 
the Commission has been competed to approach the 'multitude of 
difficulties systematically much as it we were building a house r first the 
foundation, then the floor, then the wails and ro$f, and finally the 
interior. 

AN APPALACHIAN LIFETIME 

In approaching the problems of education and the Kealth the 
Commission came to think in terms of an Appalachian's lifetime, . 

Through his life an Appalachian citizen requires certain services and 
certain opportunities, which because of this region's unique history 4 he 
may be denied through no fault Of his own. It is the Commission's (ask 
to help make certain that in the future he has access to those services 
and those opportunities in order that he may fully participate in the life 
of his country and of his region and realize the* full limits of his own 
potential. 

l : rom the day he is born until the day he formally enters school, an 
Appalachian child looks primarily to his family for his early learning, 
for his nutrition, for the environment In which he develops. * 

In all too many instances, he is born into a family and v a home which 
cannot afford to provide all the ear)y stimuli and support he need*? to 
get off to a good start. If AppaJachia*s problems are to be solved, a' 
m^jor share of attention must be addressed to the \j it problems of 
children. 

But even if, under such an effort, the Commissioo were tc succeed 
in solving all the environmental, social, nutritional and other defi- 
ciencies from which Appalachian children suffer in their early years, its 
efforts would be for naught if at the same time there were no attempt 
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to provide the range of educational opportunities that that same child 
will require in order to fulfill his potential. 

As many young people in' Appalachta approach the later years of 
'high school, many feel they look out upon a world of hopelessness with 
few, opportunities for a decent future. Others look at their training in 
school and sec little applicability in it-and so they drop out. 

Others have hopes for advanced education, only to find themselves 
handicapped in gaining access to a decent higher education because 
they cannot afford it or because none is available close to home, or 
because their education has 'been - insufficient to enable them to 
compete for admission'. And so a considerable part of the Commission's 
attention has to be concentrated upon' the youth of the Region in and 
out of school 

To solve their problem, a regional economy must be developed that' 
.can provide them with the kinds of job opportunities to which they arc 
entitled. They must be provided. with the kinds of training, vocational 
and technical, that will give them skilts'that are relevant to the jobs for 
whitfi they expect to compete. As they go to work they will insist upon 
decent wages; gdod homes, still better opportunities fpr their own 
children, adequate health services, and a sound environment in which (o 
live. \ 1 

ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES 

In setting priorities, the Commission first had to anticipate the large 
number of young people soon to graduate or possibly drop out from 
high school who might not become full contributors to regional and 
national development unless prompt steps were taken to improve their 
education. Hence, the first educational priority: to improve vocational 
and technical training. 

Improvement of health conditions had to be undertaken simulta- 
neously. Appalachia faced the difficult test of trying to devise ways by 
which new health services could be provided effectively to the Region's 
people. t * 

It took two years to devise an approach thajt could be agreed upon. 
It took another year for the local health councils to get the initial plans" 
prepared to make it possible* for the Commission to begin funding 
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projects. Not until August, 1968, did the fust substantial^health 
programs get launched in demonstration areas.- They are now well 
underway. New approaches to the delivery of health services and the 
process of health planning being demonstrated in Appalachia are paying 
dividends In the Region, The program also points to ways in which 
other areas' of the nation can improve the planning, organization and 
delivery, of health services, particularly In more rural sections. 

Recognizing thit a healthy population is essential for success in 
regional development, Congress authorized ^a demonstration health 
program under Section 202 of the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act. \ 

Under Section 202, the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
is authorized to make three types of" grants after approval by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission: planning grants of up to 75 percent 
of total cost; construction and equipment grants of up to 80 percent; 
and grants for up to 100 percent of operating costs for the first two 
years of a project, and up to 75 percent of such costs for each oY the 
following three years. f 

Skic'e funds for the program were limited, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission decided to concentrate supJj^ort in a limited number of 
areas. TweNefdcmonstration health areas, varying in size from three to 
16 counties and located In 12 Appalachian states, have been designated, 

-Y 
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THE PLAN 
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Prior to designation by the Commission, each proposed demonstra- \ . 

tion area was required to submit a comprehensive plan covering all . 

aspects of health care In the area. These health development plans, 
'■which have been updated annually, represent thi best judgment of local, 

public,and private leaders as to how present facilities and resources are 

to be used In the overall health system. Since each demonstration area 
, fyced different problems and had different resources* each represents a A 

variation in the way those problems are being relieved. - v * 
• Commission grants have been authorized for a wide variety of 

projects, ranging, from genera! hospitals and ambulatory clinics .to J 
^systems of communications and transportation needed to reach patients 

in outlying areas and health manpower training. 

Dental haaJih ii taken Into tha rural community* In Appalachian Swyh . 
Carolina via a mobilt unit, complat* with dtntitt, num and hyjitnltt, s # : 
and all nacassary acfulpmint. ; • . \[. ; 



COORDINATION 

The Appatectfian health pirogfarh enlists the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, the U.S. Health Services and Cental Health Administra* 
tion/the slates' and local health councUs in developing solutions to the 
Region's health problems. '".;./ » 

9 Too of {en in the past there has been insufficient coordination 
between the public and private organization's furnishing health services. 
Public medical services have traditionally been organized to fill gaps in 
|hc private system, but liaison between the two sectors has frequently , 
been sporadic or nonexistent. As a result,, in many edmmunitks 
overlaps or new gaps have appeared without/being recognized- In tjic 
Appalachian demonstration health areas an effort is being made to end 
this inefficient use of scarce resources. through the operations of the 
local health councils. These councils are. composed of public officials, 
interested citizen*, physicians, dentists, hospital administrators, and 
specialists in the field of public and private health care. Thus, in the 
Section 202 program .multi-county demonstration health areas have 
been organized to plan and, if necessary, Implement, comprehensive 
health services by combining public and private resources into a master 
plan administered by a federai-statelocal partnership. 

The wide range of projects undertaken in the health demonstration 
areas is illustrated by the following summary of some of these projects. 

HEALTH MANPOWER ' 1 

In Ohio, 48 licensed practical nurses are enrolled in a training 
program which has already graduated 16,. all of whom arc now 
employed in the Ohio demonstration area, Ttm is the only nursing 
education facility within a 50-muV radius. ■; 

A paramedical training program at ^Clinch -Valley College in 
Virginia's -. demonstration health area has enrolled; 26 scflblarship 
students in the nursing, medirff technolo/y, and medical secretarial 
fields. ' . • . \ 

In Georgia, the I2^ctfunty demonstration area has been engaged for 
18 months in a project aimed at attracting local high school and junior 
college student sno health careers. 




Health manpower needs throughout the Re^on are beginning to be met 
with graduates of courses designed to teacr/ students to be* health 
personnel thus herping to relieve the heavy load on the Region'* few 

f phy&c'+ans. . . "• 
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•" (The Commission is also helping to reduce the health manpower 
problem through its supplemental grants under Section 214 by sharing 
in the costs' of building and equipping , higher education facilities 
offering training in health fields, and, under Section 214 and Section 
21 l t by helping /o build vocational and ♦technical schools which are 
tised to train a Variety of technicians and other auxiliary health 
workers, In the hospitals constructed with Appalachian assistance under 
Section 214 and Section 202, physicians, nurses, and other health 
workers will not only provide services but also will receive training. 

(Typical of technical training projects underway in the region with 
Section 214 aid are South Carolina's paramedical programs at Green- 
ville and Spartanburg, where 233 students are studying to be X-ray 
technicians, physical therapy assistants, medical records and mental 
health technicians, and medical laboratory assistants. Expansion of the 
medical laboratory assistant program and additional programs for 
dental assistants and medical secretaries have been proposed.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

In many demonstration areas, Section 202 funds have been used to 
expand the, programs of public health 'agencies. Ne w clinics have been 
added, and existing ones expanded, Screening programs have been 
Undertaken to detect disease and refer the ill for treatment Staffs are 
recruited, hired and trained for health education. Programs In maternal 
and child care, family planning and nirtfition are being offered. ' ' 

In West Virginia's nine-couftly area, where Infant mortality is high, 
prenatal, family- planning and health-screening cM by the 

Commission are now In operation. Over 23,000 children and 2,800 
adults have been greened for heart defects- An Immun^ation program 
has screened and/ when necessary, vaccinated 110,868 children against 
smallpqx, mumps, rubella, tetanus and diphtheria, > > ' V " "■ : . ; - - 

In^irginia; 35 clinics, five of them for family planning, are being 
established in the seven demonstration counties. Local physicians are 
serving in the clinics., ".. " A 

North Carolina includes pediatric, planned parenthood, mental 
health, anjl nutritional clinics In its program. 
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HOME HEALTH SERVICES ' 

In a time of rapidly rising hospital costs, il is essential to find sound 
jdlwriatives to putting patents in expensive acute-care beds if the 
alternatives *re medicaUy advisable. One such option is care by 
competent nurses and other health personnel provided to the patient at 
* home. This may be offered to the convalescent, who then does* not 
need to remain in the hospital once he is past the acute stage, to the 
chronically ill, and to pediatric patients., 

Xcnjucky has established a home health services network reaching 
16 counties and linked to medical centers by an emergency communi- 
cations system. The home health system is becoming self-supporting 
through fees, medicare, medicare, /medicaid, . and other services. ' . 

DENTAL HEALTH 

In some areas of Appalachia, dentists are in shorter supply than 
physicians, and many persons are without any dental care. Severe/ 
dental disorders plague many children. Commission grants for dental 
services generally focus on school-age children. Fluoridation has also* 
been undertaken with Appalachian grants. Trairiing of dental tcchni- 
cians is also supported by Section 202 grants. 

In West Virginia's demonstration area, more than 2,300 children of 
school age have now seen a dentist, over 600 of them for the fust time, 
« More than 300 had never owned a toothbrush. 

SPEECH AND HEARING ' 

... ^ - • '•" r ' 

Impediments to speech and hearing are a barrier to learning and are 
therefore especially important to school-age children. If untreated 
because undctc J^u QJ^^dicaps may persist into adult life and 
pcrmanf^ rcdu?(W B? of the sufferer. 

^ Georgia's dcmons™pip|n:a has recruited staff, equipment, and 
facilities for a comg^hensfVc speech and learning diagnostic and 
treatment urogram, the fust in the area. Children in the fust and fourth, 
grades have been tested for speech and learning defects, and high school > 
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Sophisticated equipment makes speech and hearing therapy effective 
for the many Appalachians that suffer communicative disorders. In 
the above photograph the' patient (behind the glass) is responding to 
. . w electronic sounds that the dperator makes with the equipment. 

Ill I . ' ■ . 

. I - ytmk'iits uwJiiii? spci'ih ihcr.ipv \s ill aUo he examined. I he »pa'i h and 

: ■ '.^ . hcjiLny venter in IsVme.Gemijij. du^m^y. and treats patients o.l aliases 

,\v-: residing m the sutnunidimj ruial .trw.il treatment uu hides teaJnny 

.; ; . strike vK'ttiiiN Imvv to speak ajiain. tilting heaiim: juts jtut otftetmiim! 

* fcpeeeh impediments and hIioi (elated disorders. 

• [ „ • Al.ihji.iu tested 4.K0t) sduH>UhddK$ ml tmestoiv < \»unt\ it»iy>c 
ear Jiid vpeeeh problems and lelerred hh<»>e' needing eare to ptihlje 
jK'.dlh aLViK ii's oi private pl|> sis. I. ii>>. ; 

MENTAL HEALTH 

~, \pp.d.uhi;i has laeked laviiities tiv eaie U»l tfiijVthmalk i]} ehildreii 

jihI^ aduits and mcntafh rctaided elnldren. I arh ilii^uM> and 
N t treatment of ment.il ilhu ss important it permanent t«r disalmiUMtlness 
■* is to lv prevented: In the Mah.ima d< *m»mtr atton area, a complete 

•1 - jietv-ork ot' lauhtiev |V>r tiealiim the mv mailt sli has l^en funded 



ENVIRONM ENTAL HEALTH 

Demonstration health areas have Undertaken environrrlcntal health 
programs as p&it of the development of comprehensive services. There 5 
have been analyses to determine the most effective wiy to provide 
sanitary water supplies and sewage treatment in relatively rural areas 
with la'fge, but dispersed, populations; Solid waste disposal projects aj? 
operating in connection with the adoption of local ordinances to 
control waste collection and sanitary land fills. Land fills are a majdr || 
means of eliminating breeding grounds for rats, flies, and other disease- 
carriers, as well as of ending a physical blemish. * 

Georgia has a solid waste land fly program on 17 sites, serving a 
population of some 325,000. In its initial year of operation, it was 
estimated that over two million cubic yards of waste was removed. 

EMERGENCY CARE 

Rugged terrain, isolated hamlet separated from medical facilities, by 
poor roads and long distances, few physicians -all make an emergency 
health services network essential in Appaljchia. In Kentucky, a full 
emergency communications, transportation, and home health services 
network has been established. 

INTENSIVE CARE 

In vei> crious injuries (usually involving motor vehicle accidents 
and the like) or in eases of heart a 1 lacks t patients may require 
concentrated medical and nursing care. Costly monitoring equipment to 
chart the patient's vital signs is necessary to follow the patient's 
condition as he progresses towards a state of recovery or lapses back. 

SevefaHcardiae-intenMve care units have been established with 
Section 202 assistance in the Region, 

AN ASSESSMENT 

In assessing the worth of a program, it is essential first to know its 
objectives. . . . . . 



'The purpose of the demonstration health program" 
the Commission had declared, "is to improve th/gerieral 
health of the Appalachian area, to increase the availability 
. of health services, and to demonstrate that it is possible to 
make available modern, comprehensive health care In a 
* variety of regions in Appalachla, with careful evaluation 
r ' of each demonstration health project .vi.lt is the Inten- 
tion of the Commission . . • to demonstrate new ap- 
proaches^ meeting the health needs of the region and 
assisting in its overall development " 

j During the spring and summer of 1970, the Commission *ent 
evatuators to the demonstration areas to assess- the activities of nine 
health councils fn guiding the demonstration projects. 

Reports of the^cjtaluators on individual areas when taken together 
provide a composite picture of the process underway as a result of the 
program* 

"It is the opinion of the evaluators that the oodfi^P 

_ — lia^ had a major impact on improving health care in the, 

area. It has gotten the health people of the area together 

for the first time; it has heightened public awareness of the 

area's health needs; it has created a planning unit whilh 

may be in operation long after the demise of the 

Appalachian Regional Commission/* 

• * * t 
"The council and staff, through good staff, through 

good management and administration of grants received, 
have built a firm structure of community support. AU the 
counties but one will soon have adequate health centers, 
The solid waste program is a wonderful accomplishment, 
aria* the expansion of two hospitals will complete the 
regional building program. Health manpower and recruit- 
ing programs are well underway. Day-care training centers 
have made a good start on providing a service that the 
mothers and families of th# children can certainly 
appreciate .« . Several individuals told us that the Com- 
mission was the first government program to detiver what 
locai people requested." . 
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"Many people are now involved in the process of 
health planning. Some local leaders who aie not health 
providers are being educated to think about such things as 
regjonafrtation of health services and health facilities. As a 
result of discussions in the council, the delegates from at 
least two counties now realize that they can't afford to 
operate, or staff, a hospital." - 

* * * 1 f 

"The first'goal Cjt the council's fanning effort clearly 
was to break down v the isolation surrbunding the various 
health components in the area. It may be that the 
providers would have gotten together on their own 
eventually, but surety not as rapidly as they have nor, 
perhaps, with so firni a commitment to region a I iz at ion as 
now appears to be developing. . . »\ 

"Two of the greatest accomplishments of the council 
have been \ the establishment of a well-staffed public 
health department, for which there will probably be 
substantial support in the future, and. the enactment of 
enabling legislation to allow the counties to ta.v them- 
selves for health purposes . * 
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XI. EDUCATION 
AND MANPOWER 

:' Oa advice ftWife Educational Advisory Committee, t!«e Commis- 
sion adopted six general priorities for dealing with educational 
problems in Appahchia: 

/. Develop job-relevant technical and vocational .twining oppor- 
* tunjtiet. ' * , ■ i ■ • 

r Z form mutti jurisdictional educational cooperatives to help facili- 
tate Vie area sharing of school services by initiating a selected number 
of such cooperative arrangements in various parts of the region. 

3. Within the framework of the local educational cooperatives, 
upgrade the quantity and quality of teachers in Appalachian 

4. Also within '^cooperatives, promote the development of early 
' childhood education. * 

5. Provide improved occupational information and guidance, 

o\ Promote comprehensive state planning for educational improve* 
mem. 

The Commission subsequently adopted a scvenlh priority: to 
develop new approaches to the training of manpower from rural areas. 

Vocation*! education program! at Appalachian Regional Commissiorv 
funded school* are designed to have fob-relevant curricula, especially in 
areas where the demand for skilled persons exceeds" the supply. 
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VOCATIONAL EMPHASIS 

Since 196$, Ihc Commission has made its first priority development 
of high school and post-high school vocational and technical training 
facilities in AppaJachia adequate to the Region's neep*s. By June 30, 
1970, 260 vocational-technical schools had been approved for assistance 
with $104 million in Appalachian funds. The impact of these 
investments has been substantial. 

high school 
Vocational training 

,{n 1966, 1,147,656 students were cnroUed in Appalachian high 
schools. Twenty-nine percent were enrolled in vocational education. In 
1969, the enrqtlmenl in grades 9-12 in Appalachia was 1,297.500, and 
34.6 percent were in vocational education. Thus, white secondary 
enrollments rose approximately 13 percent, secondary vocational 
education enrollments rose approximately 34 percent. 

, It requires about two years for a new vocational school to show an 
initial impact. That first impact came in 1969, when enrollments in 
Appalachian secondary vocational education classes rose 13.6 percent, 
slightly over twice the annual rafe of the nation. More significantly, the 
Region contributed 23.4 percent to the rise in secondary vocational 
education enrollments in ihc nation. 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL . 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 

But vocational education involves more than secondary schools. Post* 
secondary students and adults require training as well. 

la 1 966, the secondary schools of Appalachia enrolled 7 1 percent of 
all those in the Region taking vocational education. For the non- 
Appalachian portion of the country, the, comparable rate was 49 
percent. Thus, the Commission was faced not only with the problem of 
assisting Appalachian youths in high school,. but also with trying to 
improve the opportunities for post 'high school groups. Data fo; 1969 
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Indicate (hat the Region is shifting, albeit slowly, toward the 
enrollment patterns of the rest of the nation. While secondary 
enrollments increased approximately 34. percent" between 1966 and 
1969, post*sccondary enrollments' in Appalachia rose approximately 
110 percent, and part-time enrollments rose 67 percent. These rates of 
increase were kwo to three times, respectively, greater than for the 
non-Appalachian United States* 

IMPACT OF 

APPALACHIAN- ASSISTED 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

^ ~ In providing grants, the Commission has required that the vocational 
programs support the needs of 'the area's labor market, or that of the 
Region or nation. ^ 

. In 1969, 9,392 students graduated from faclBiTeslhat the Commis- 
sion had funded; 5,503 of these were available for jojb placement 
following graduation. Of these 5,503, 92 percent found jobs, which 
compares, favorably with the 91 percent nationally who found Jobs, 
However, relatively fewer Appalachian students continued their educa- 
tion in full-time school, and relatively more entered the Armed Forces. 
* In 19^, 62 percent of the Appalachian enrollment in secondary 
vocational education was in programs supplying 5 percent of the jobs 
projected for 1 975. In other words, secondary vocational education was 
primarily oriented to a non-existent and declining job market; only 38 
percent of the enrollments were in programs where 95 'percent of the 
jobs were expected. By Fiscal Year 1969, however, the Appalachian 
enrollment 'in non-relevant job training programs had dropped to 56 
percent and .the enrollment in job-relevant programs had risen to 44 
percent from the previous 38 percent. This shift seems significant for a 
four-year period. . 

Significant, too, is the enrollment pattern in the facilities that the 
Commission has assisted in funding. Enrollments in agriculture* and 
home economics-oriented curricula have been dramatically reduced, 
while enrollments in such programs as office occupations, technical 
education, and trades and industry have'* beer* significantly increased. 



'This shift lias occurred not only at the secondary Jevel but also at the 
post-secondary and adult levels. Commission-assisted facilities have pro- 
vided for approximately 21 percent (24,087) of the increase in second* 
ary vocational enrollments between 1966 and 1969. Of this 24,087, 
approximately 80 percent of the students werejn job-relevant curricula. 
Enrollment In Commission- assisted facilities accounted for 52 percent 
of the increase in technical education and $5 percent of the rise in 
trades and industry. ^: ' 

In 1966, the secondary vocational schools pf XppaJachia were 
furnishing about 25 percent of the employees annual job openings in 
the Region; in 1969, these schools were fumishing^O percent. This 
momentum is expected to continue, barring unexrkcted and sharp 
decreases in employment opportunities, 

IMPACT ON STATES 
AND LOCALITIES 

Between 1966 and 1969, there was a combined Federal-s late-local 
expenditure in Appalachia of $243,000,000 to build and equip 
vocational- technical education facilities, resulting in the addition of 
1 18,000 new spaces at an average cost of $2,060 per space. Since the^ 
average vocational-technical program lasts two years, over a 40-year \ 
period approximately 20 studepts would occupy each of the 118,000 
new spaces, which means that the cost of the facilities (physical plant 
and equipment) would average $103 per student. A worker with a 
vocational-technical education would probably pay this much in 
additional income taxes within a few years after receiving the training 
w hich allows hi'm to fill a better-paying job. <. 

EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVES 

Appalachian has many educational needs in addition to vocational 
and technical education. These needs spring in part from tfie declining 
tax base in many jurisdictions where there has been substantial 
oujmigration and economic decline, They also result from the rugged 
topography and dispersed po'pulation, which make small schools- 
unavoidable in many areas. 

■ ' /Sf 
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* One solution to such problems is for a number of school districts Co 
join together In area cooperatives to share the costs of certain school 
services and to improve jhc^ quality of educational opportunities and 
provide adequate occupational information and guidance to students. 
A study* by the Commission of Appalachian teachers in 1970 
I indicated that the Region's teachers, on the average, arc neither* as well 
trained nor as well paid as those in the rest of the United States. 
Appalachian students who go to college to train as teachers have 
fended, for financier and other reasons, to attend colleges close, to 
home; Uic majority of them leave the Region after graduation. Few 
Appalachian state* have kindergartens or any form of early childhood 
> education programs which reach mast youngsters. High drop-out rates 
in Appal achia can be traced in part to early experiences of disadvin* 
f tagejJ childitn in school, compounded In later years by the apparent 
irrelevance of the acadferqic curriculum to the, world of work, ancj |tiIU 
further by the fact that so many Appalachian parents are poorly^ 
educated, themselves. . ' 

The objective of the educational cooperatives will be to deal With 
such problems in a systematic way. During 1970, the Commission 
provided $9^8,882 in planning funds to 1 3 local areas to plan and begin 
implementing such cooperatives. Karly cKildhood education programs, 
diop-out prevention, curriculum development a^d teacher in-service 
training arc ^receiving primary emphasis in these cooperatives. ' . 

higher Education . 

^ Through June 30, 1970, the Commission has provided $38.4 million 
toward the construction costs of 1 35 higher education facilities. 

Much of 'this assistance, has been used to establish community 
colleges in several parts of ihc Region. 

Clcmson University in South Carolina has received assistance for 
classroom and lesearch factories. A training facility for paramedical 
personnel was assisted at the University of Alabama. 9 

The University of Kentucky is operating a field 'professorship 
program as a component of the Commission's health program in ea^rn 
Kentucky, fifteen colleges and university are providing assistance to 
the educational cooperative and local development districts* 
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Conduction of u?<xJt*fu facilities, I ike thiv'neW feseJrch bgifding 
above, are Ju(td«d through fli? FU'tjion by th< Appalachian R&gionjt 
Commission, ' '* 
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Department of Lfbot is funding a companion effort for urban areas in 
such cities as Chattanooga and Knoxvillc under I he same prograhi.) 
; the project, which began in October, 1969, was designed to find 
out whether the disadvantaged residents of the 60 Central Appalachian 
counties, which have the lowest educational levels, lowest per capita 
income, and the highest unemployment In the Region, can have their 
lives significantly improved through a comprehensive sLvmbnth training 
prograhi, It also was to demonstrate whether multi-state manpower 
programs using exist ing »age n c ks and estabii shed p roccdu res are a 
practical way to devdop manpower in the Region. A third objective 
was to give recruitment emphasis to displaced coal miners, > 

Preliminary information indicates that the first two objectives have 
been successfully met. Placement of Commlssiori-spoftWred trainees 
from the first phase was basically completed in November,- 1970* 
Ninety sevqn percent were placed in entry-level jobs averaging $3 per 
hour. The project served as a trail blazer in Kentucky, Virginia and West 
Virginia for interstate recruitment and payment of training allowances. 
Agreement was reached in December" for regular West' Virginia 
individual referrals to the Oak Ridge facility beginning in January, 
1970. However, special efforts to recruit miners were largely unsuccess- 
ful. Tour teen of the first 80 trainees were evcoal miners. Several others 
inftuviewed chose not to relocate in Oak Ridge. 

^Thc Commission also has sponsored, the design of a demonstration 
program . to*Tfain 250 persons" from Ohio and West Virginia for 
entry-level jobs in the coal industry. The design provides new 
techniques and resources in recruitment, motivational training, job 
counseling and skill training necessary for available jobs as well as 
providing the basis for rapid advancement to more slullcd j3bs. The 
Commission, in cooperation with six member states, will attempt to 
develop a detailed analysis of the manpower problem in the' coal 
industry and to project future manpower needs by category. 
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XII. CHILD 
, DEVELOPMENT 

The 19J&9 amendment* to the Appalachian Act provided for child 
development grants und^r Section 202 on the same basis as grants for 
health projects for planning, construction, and operations/ Since the 
beginning of the comprehensive health program, the Commission has 
made Section 202 grants tot z variety of projects Involving young 
children, including infant and maternal care services, immunizations, 
screening and treatment for heart disease and hearing, vis ion t _^ nd 
speccjf defects, and mental health and mental retardation progrjmsT ' 

/ The 1969 directed the Commission to develop the ♦ 

concept of coordinated program planning for child development, 
declaring that the Appalachian Region Is uniquely suited to serve as a 

\ "national laboratory" for early childhood development programs. Child 
development encompasses far more than meeting the duect health 
needs; H Satisfactory growth rests on many factors, otfier than 
heredity, which can be conditioned: diet, a stimulating environment, 
family life,, and education. . ^ " 

■ ' ' ■ ''V . ' ~ - ■—-•■y-r : ; ■ •••• 

The Commission makes planning grants ^development of statewide 
plans for child development that involve the clofce participation of state 
agencies, as well as local and area organizations and government*. 



.the Commission, . after extensive discussion with the slates and 
Federal agencies, decided that planning was the first step, in undertaking 
the demonstration child development program. The major source* of 
services for children arc state agencies, and because most Federal funds 
for. such services flow through state agencies, it would be unrealistic 
tji plan for either part of a state, or to have primary planning done* by 
/Agencies other than the ones directly responsible for providing services. 
Therefore, Appalachian (planning grants are for statewide planning by 
the responsible state agencies.. The Commission's operational support 
will be ln\^j^alachla only, hbwevtr, S^ce Federal 'agencies are going 
to require such statewide plans, the Appalachian planning will provide 
the Region with a head \ tart and the nation %ith # uscful experience. 
The Commission requires that states provide for appropriate local 
community participation, j 

Child devejopment is not the' "property" of any one state * 

asency-young children are served by state departments including those 

for health, mental {lea/th, welfare, and education. An effective, 

coordinated program requires that all work together. Thus, the I 
• / * * / 

Commission Is requiring that planning be the administrative respond*' 

bility of an Inter-departmental body which Includes the relevant 
agencies. / • « •■ * 

Certain facts /about the child development Held have become 
apparent as the /Commission has begun implementing the program. 
There Is a considerable Federal and state investment in services to 
children. /This investment, channeled through over 200 programs, 
through a multitude of agencies and through a system of Federal-state 
counterpart agencies, is fragmented, discoordinatcd and incomplete. 

The distribution of service is uneven, and the components of needed 
services are frequently so scattered that the rural child is not likely to 
be able to receive the combination of services necessary to make any of 
the parts effective. '* : ' • < ' 

The recent rapid growth of knowledge of early childhood has made 
the gap between knowledge and practice even more acute than it has 
always been. While Federal funds have largely supported the develop- 
ment of new knowledge and techniques on the one hand, and increased 
services on the other, little systematic work is evident in the transfer or 
new techniques to actual services. 
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Most Appalachian states have been 'unable to fully participate in 
existing Federal programs for children/ While a number of efforts at 
coordination of services had been undertaken, most had not achieved 
their objectives and, indeed, often resulted in yet another autonomous 
competitor for scarce resources. 

During 1970, planning grants were awarded to interagency commit- 
tees in Georgia, Tennessee,' Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New 
Yoik. Subsequently planning grants were made to Alabama, North 
Carolina,-. South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. Operational and 
construction grants based on initial planning were anticipated by spring 
of 1971, 
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XIII. YOUTH 



in addition to concentrating upon regular educational and man-, 
power training programs, the Commission embarked upon a Youth 
Leadership Development Program designed to introduce the younig 
people of the Region to Appalachian problems and the opportunities 
for solving them. The Commission seeks to encourage some of the v 
Region's concerned youth to stay in Appalachia and help plan and 
build a be' er future. ; 

Hitherto, little emphasis was placed on the involvement of native 
Appalachian youth in making a contribution to the development of 
their own Region. Together with a lack of emphasis on youth 
involvement, a significant portioTTof the outmigration consisted of the 
more talented and energetic young people/ Studies show that $2 
percent of the persons who leave the Appalachia arc between IS and 34 
years pf age. . 

The Youth Leadership Program was established by ttle Commission: 

• To assess the nature of the Impending crisis In leadership In 
AppaJachla, statistically define the problem, and help the states and 
development districts create public awareness of the need for more 
young people to become educated and trained as future leaders of the 
Region. 

• To enlist the public and private institutions of the Region, 
particularly the schools, to more effectively meet their responsibilities 
in the development of new leadership. • 

• To work with various service and voluntary associations to 
promote more active participation by talented citizens in developing 
the Region. Also, to work with businesses and dthei groups to stimulate 
youth employ merit.. 

• To create among the young people in the Region a pride In its 
past, an awareness of Appalacliia's considerable future potential, an 
understanding of its problems, and a commitment to stay in the Region 
and help build a better future. 

The goal of the project is to assist the student in realizing that he 
car\ cause things to happen rather than have them happen to him. The 
project also gives the student ah opportunity to see how today *s leaders 
fulfill their leadership rotes. 
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Several thousand Appalachian young people have been Involved in 
youth council, activities, youth involvement seminars, day-care pro- 
grams, youth opportunity camps, and many other development projects 
initiated with Appalachian Commission support. 

During 1970, grants .totaling $301,553 were made fey the Commis- 
sion for youth projects in Alabama, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tenner 
see, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

The: Upper Cumberland Economic Development District in Cook<- 
viU^Tcnnessec, has a youth development program in which students 
work full-time during the summc'r to train for leadership positions and 
help organize youth' development groups among high school students. 

The East -Tennessee Development District, headquartered in Knox- 
viile, held a (statewide conference designed to bring together young 
people and rjublic officials to discuss public issues. Also underway in 
East Tennessee is a program to help students who are, or may become 
dropouts; a program to help "high-risk" college students enter and stay 
in Appalachian colleges; and a program to assist Job Corps returnees 
"find employment ^nd readjust to their home environment. 

Alabama's Youth Leadership Program, sponsored by the Top of 
Alabama Regional Council of Governments', maintains 12 young people 
carrying out programs designed to halt tf*e severe drain of young people 
frorh northeast Alabama by involving them In local government and 
civic planning. 

During the summer of 1970, more than 400 Appalachian young 
people were enrolled' with Commission assistance to work as Interns 
with various public agencies. Other summer programs involved the 
youth of the Region in youth council activities, services, day-care 
programs, and youth opportunity camps. 

A sampling of some of the 1970 programs conducted with 
Commission assistance; 

• In West Virginia, 15' youth opportunity camps were estab- 
lished/or 2,300 underprivileged children aged 9 to 14. 

# 25 student nurses worked along with 45 Alice Lloyd College 
students to help improve the medical services in the isolated hollows 
around Pippa Passes, Kentucky. 
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• lh Pennsylvania, 130 college students worked as summer 
interns Tor seven local development districts, assisting local government 
units w^h a variety of tasks. / 

• In North Carolina, the State Internship Office anangejjor- 
over 200 summer internships with public age ncies." Utilising the 

.resources of a* number of local colleges and universities, the internship 
program made use of the "service-learning" concept to provide benefits 
to students, colleges and the larger community. 

SOM E RESULTS' AT A GLA NCE 

RECREATION; The establishment of a summer camp for children 
who had never been to camp before; the use of high school and college 
students to help plan recreation activities for younger children. 

HpALTIfc A study of the problems and resources available inpre- 
and post-natal care; helping a menial health association set up a 
volunteer service program; development of a plan for improved healih 
serVices in one county* 

ENVIRONMENT: Efforts on construction of a device to measure 
air pollution; aquatic biological, mosquito and reservoir studies by local 
college professors and students for a State Department of Health. ' 

HOUSING: A survey of present and future^ housing needs In a 
six-county area; a study of rural housing needs irTa five-county planning 
. and development district; and setting up a recreational progranf for an 
Ashcville, North C?rolina, public housin^roject. ' . • 

EDUCATION; A study on the possibility of outdoor courses in 
geology, biologyy?cology, and aichcology at an Appalachian college; a 
study of the summer Internship programs and the use of the resources 
of local colleges and universities, - *. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT; A study of mountain tomato fiingu^ 
and Us effect on the tomato crop; a study of local economic 
opportunities offered college graduates. 

HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT: peyelopment of communi- 
cations workshops for Ashcviltc police apd young people. 1 

TRANSPORTATION: A study of present and projected jra/isporta- 
tion needs in a four-county development district 
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• P6LITICAL*LI«GAt: A study of the feasibility o^d' legal services 
program for low-income. families In western North Carolina; and a study 
to encbUragc cooperation among local government agencies. /, . 

The real impact oj* the Youth Leadership pcvclopmcnt Program^ 
cannot be Measured in one summer or simply through the use of 
statistics amf figures. The program attempts to deal with a basic and 
troubling concern which questions the entire future of the Region; If 
the youth of Appatachia cannot be convinced that there is hope in the 
Region and^hal there are constructive outlets for their meaningful 
involvement in solving its problems, then all the other- programs, no 
mailer how ably administered or how wisejy planned, will ultimately * 
fail. • / 
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XIV. TRANSPORTATION 



A pimcipal component of the Appalachian Regional Development 
Program U the eons'trmtion of a Development Highway System. The 
need for heavy emphasis upon transportation improvement as a 
prerequisite to economic and social development in Appalachia was 
•ivvcrted in the I'res.dent's. Appalachian Regional Commission's report 
of J 964. 

The dcvftopnwnl highway system was authorised for construction 
in 1065. Shot tly thereafter, the newly created Appalachian Regional 
Commission established criteria for construction of the system and 
selected the corridors within which the highways were to be built. 

1 hese corridors were selected to accomplish the following: 

1, Major economic centers in Appalachia which were bypassed 
by the Interstate Highway System were to be linked to the 
Interstate System, restoring foeational advantages which they 
had lost by being bypassed. Corridors M aiuJ O in Pennsyl- 
vania are two such corridors designed to provide, the key 
colters of Alloona and Johnstown withconsenient connec- 
tion^ to the Interstate' 1 Highway System and to important 
centers nearby such as Pittsburgh and Harri>burg. 

2, Certain corridors were chosen to help "close the gap" 
between key markets on either side of AppMachia that were 
rto't linked by the Interstate System* The Region could lb en 
capitalize on the alterations in flows of commerce which such 
additions to the national highway network might induce, 
f samples are Corridors I) and I \s htch link the Baltimore and 
Washington areas with Cincinnati: Corridors C and B which 
Imk Columbus and Northern Ohio with the rapidly growing 
Carolina Piedmont area of the south. Appalachian center* 
lucjted along these key links were expected to find their 
comparative advantages for industrial location substantially 
improved by these new highways. 

3, Several corridors were selected to open up large areas of 
Appalachia with significant potential for recreation develop- 
ment. Corridors A and K in the southern Blue Ridge-Smoky 
Mountains area were chosen in part to achieve this objective. 
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. 4. By constructing an improved highway system through the 
more isolated sections of Appatachia, it was also anticipated 
that commuting fields for all employment centers .on the 
system would be cnlargcdbccause more people would be able 
to travel greater distances in less time to the jobs and services 
being developed. 

PROGRAM - 
REQUIREMENTS 

a 

Th* *.praJ?:bhn Pevtlopmcn* Highway System, as approved by the 
.Commission, consists of 2,980 miles, including 380 miles of highway 
considered to be sufficiently adequate and not requiring improvement. 
The remaining 2,570 miles have been authorized for construction 
assistance and are within the Congressional limitation of not to exceed 
2,700 miles. 

During congressional hearings on the 1969 Amendments to the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act, it was noted that the cost 
estimates for completion of the system had increased and that the 
authorizations would only provide the funds to construct approxi- 
mately one-half of the 2,570 miles requiring construction improve- 
ments. 



SUMMARY OF AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS 
(Thousands of Dollars) 





1965-67 


1968-69 


1970-71 


Total 


Non-Highway: 










Authorization 


250,000 


170,000 


268,500 


688.500 


Appropriation 


163,400 


130,300 


234,500 


528,200 


Difference 


86,600 


39,700 


34,000 


160,300 



I 
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PURPOSE OF THE 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

One uf the primary factors which has contributed to Appalachian 
relative economic stagnation is its topography. No other factor has 
played such a principal-rote in creating the isolation of Appalachia from 
the rcsi of the nation. Roads have been expensive to build and, in the 
past, roads have been built to "follow the topography," winding roads 
following stream valleys and troughs between the mountains. These 
roads were, more often than not, narrow two-lane roads that could be 
squeezed into the* limited 'available space with characteristics which * 
tend to discourage commerce and industrial development: slow roads, 
added mileage due to the winding pattern, unsafe roads built to poor 
design standards short sight distances, and extremely high construction 
costs. The Region suffered. With the exception of some communities 
located on major cast-west routes, i.e., the National Pike and Lincoln 
Highway, most Appalachian communities were unable to compete for 
large employers because of poor access to national market^ and the fact 
that commutation was so difficult that the size of available labor pools 
was severely limited 

When the Interstate Highway network was developed, the major 
routes through and in the Region, such as 1*70, MO, 1-81, and 1-75. have 
tended to follow the well-established corridors arjd did not open up 
isolated, but heavily populated, areas which had beep historically 
bypassed. Moreover, exce*pt for the interstate System, allocatioVof . 
Federal-aid highway funds was not based on cost of construction, a 
f?:tor which greatly discriminated against the Region with its high 
building costs arid where useable land for right-of-way is at a premium, 
hence expensive. . 

* The Interstate System will be of grc3t value to Appalachia. Its 
primary effect, however, will be to provide high speed, through routes 
between the metropolitan population centers. within and outside the* 
Region. 

The Development Highway System complements the Interstate 
System by linking bypassed areas to it. Travel speed averaging at least 
50 miles per hour will be possibtc^on the Development Highways by 
either a completely new alignment or by widening roadways, removing 



curves, and reducing grades, thus making truck and general traffic easy 
and competitive with the remainder of the nations 
, There is a widespread evidence in Appalachia and elsewhere, that 
^building a highway alone docs not guarantee automatic economic and 
social growth to the towns and cities which lie in its path. If all the 
other things that are necessary to promote growth arc not carried out 
by the community* the new transportation artery cannot perform 
miracles; indeed it can become merely a high-speed bypass around the 
town. . * : ■ ' 

But highways can be, and frequently are, the foundation upon 
which the new jobs and services arc based. 

In' discussing the specific, impact of the Appalachian Development 
Highway program, two additional facts must be. remembered: first, 
since the Appalachian and Interstate Highway Systems were designed to 
be complementary, it is difficult to sort out the contribution of either 
partner alone; and second, neither highway system has been completed! 
Approximately 80 percent of the Interstate Highways in the Region 
and 40 percent of the Appalachian corridors are currently either in use 
.or under construction* By the end of June, 1970, construction was 
completed on 314 mites of .Appalachian Development Highways. The 
rate q( -completion Is now accelerating as ? thc program moves beyond its 
planning stages, but a total assessment of the impact of the combined 
highway systems cart be made, only after both arc in place and have 
been in use for some time. 

However, some early effects of the combined highway ptogran\% arc 
already visible. In addition, informed estimates can now be made of the 9 
impact these new highways will have on the^ future of the Region when 
the network is completed. 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS ' / 

v The major economic effects of the highway system arc those dealing 
w ith changes in employment and Industrial growtfclrom 1965 to 1970, 
total employment in the Region increased by over 500.000. Perhaps 
even more significant, employment in manufacturing, contract con* 
struction, wholesale trade and most services increased' at a greater rate 
in Appalachia than in the United States as a whole. . 
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One important reason for the growth of employment in manufac- 
turing svas the large number of new plants which have be<n located in 
Appalachia. since 1965.' In order to determine the scope and locatjon of 
:ihir'new industrial growth, a survey was made of t alt new plants 
employing 50 or more persons which had located in the Region'in 1965 
and each subsequent year. Only new locations were counted;, expan- 
sion s o£ existing plants were excluded from the sample. 1 

A total of 912 plants* representing 150» 272 new jobs in the Region, 
vore reported. Although these plants dp not represent an exhaustive list 
of the new industrial locations in the -Region during the five-year 
period, they did permit an analysis of localionajjpaltcrn^. r , m ' m ■ m 

The .uwey Ifidlcate^ chat it th: new ^dust'lui lot -iion* analyzed, 
'more than three-fifths were within 20 minutes of {he new highway, and 
nearly half were within 10 minutes* travel time; ■' 

Not all of the economic effects of the new highway systems are in 
manufacturing. In order.to determine effevts other than manufacturing, 
a series of interviews was conducted' by Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission staff members with leaders in U cities as tosvhat they felt had 
been the major benefits to their cities from being located near 
completed segments of the Interstate or Appalachian Highway System. 

Practically all of thc»communUies were enjoying more economic 
grow th in the late 1960s than they had in the 1950s, and many had 
major problems in finding more workers and in meeting the demand for 
housing; two problems' the Commission is now trying to help them 
solve. Almost all of the communities had responded. positively to -their 
ncsvlocational advantages by undertaking the following actions: 

1. They had created a development agency with authority to 
acquire large tracts of land and were developing these tracts 
as industrial parks. These sites, .uhich were acquired In 
advance of specific and immediate needs* were in most cases 
located near highway interchanges. The more successful 
communities were developing two or three such parks, each 
containing several hundred acres., 1 — 

2, They were keeping ahead of their public service needs. Nfajor 
expansions of water systems had either been tceently 
completed or were in the process of being cons true ted , with 



full utilization pf financial assistance from Ihc Appalachian 
Regional Commission and other agencies, 
3. Many of the, cities were participating in multl-conlmunity 
planning and development programs. ' * 

SOCIAL 
EFFECTS 



Another major purpose of the Appalachian Development Highway 
System is tp facilitate commuting and lo provide the basis for 
developing new ccon.oniio' of scale for the delivery of social and 
governmental services. If rural people are to have the same quality of 
health and educational oppo/t unity as those IjvJngJnjAi^anjzcd areas, 
for example, these iervices must be provided over areas large enough in 
papulation and U\ base to effectively support them. This can be 
accomplished only if people living in Hie areas lo be served can reach 
the . services within a reasonable lime. An efficient transportation 
nctwor^ is an essential underpinning for new plans for Improving social 
,tnd other services in AppaJadiia. ' 

But these new opportunities could not be created unless local' 
jurisdictions were willing to pool their resources and build area schools, 
area hospitals, area sanitation systems, area water systems. Such an area 
approach must also deal realistically with the urban and rural changes 
wrought by the automobile, 

*To implement this approach; the slates and localities arc creating 
multi-county districts in Appalachia. In each of these, districts, a center 
or centers have been identified as the hub from which many specialized 
services can in the future be provided to the surrounding rural axcas. In 
^all but a few cases/these centers are strategically located 'on the 
Appalachian or Interstate Highway Systems. Like the spokes of a 
wheel, these highways radiate out through the district. Unking the rural 
areas to the center, and linking the centers with the rest of Appalachia 
and the nation. On this framework of highways, a network of social * 
services is being built step by step. 
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ACCESS ROADS 
STATUS 01^ MILEAGE 



■■ • 


• • ■ ■ \ 

6/30/7O 


Estimates 


Estimates 


Miles Completed 


• 

146.3 


\ ; 

25P 


350* 


Construction underway 








* or completed 


355.7 


600 


^750 


Miles approved 


573.5 


660 


800 


Number of projee Is 








approved : • ■ 


171 


200 


250 



APPALACHIAN ACCESS ROAD PROGRAM 
* I INANCING AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
(Thousands of Dollars) 



State 


v ■ 

Cumulative. 
Obligations 
thru FY 70 


Projects 
Approved 
thru 1970 


Estimated 
Obligation 
thru 1971 


Cumulative 
Allocations 
thruFV 72 


Alabama 


11,495 


12.121 


13,978 


19,530 


Georgia 


704 


2,489 


2,510 


3,017 


Kentucky 


846 


2,085 


2,686 


3,793 • 


Maryland 


386 


759 


782 


1,707 


Mississippi 


5,194 


5,749. 


6,002 


9,058 


New York 


239 y , 


248 


3,011 


3,011 


North Carolina 


1,020 


2,115 


1,329 


: 3,496 


Ohio 


i#o 


2,876 


2,860^ 


3,706 


Pennsylvania 


4,270 


8,097 


8,740 


10,479 


South Carolina * 


6,439 


6,439 


9,431 


9,431 


Tennessee 


4,652 


4,690 . 


. 4,690 


4,690 


Virginia ■ 


786 ' 


926 


- 2,710 


2,710 


West Virginia 


674 


2,779 < 


4,336 


5,372 


TOTAL 


38,335 


51,373 


63,065 


80,000 ■ 



LOCAL ^CGESS 
ROAD PROGRAM 



White the developmental highway program Is a system planned in 
advance, the local access road ffrogram consists of separately justified 
pjojects. Like other Commission grants-in-aid, access roads projects 
ni ust have an economic relevance whi*n can be demonstrated much as a 
stjwer,. hospital, or airport project. 

An access road is normally a short* two-lane road, often less than 
one or I wo miles long, which provides essential access for example, to 
an industrial site, an important recreation area, an educational center, 
or to a commercial timbering area. 

J After passage of the Appalachian Act of 1965, the Commission 
reserved $35 miUio/i for this type road with an additional $35 million 
reserved after passage of the 1967 Amendments to the Act. following 
the enactment of the 1969 Amendments the Commission allocated an 
additional $10 million thus providing a total of $80 million for' access 
roads. Yhc authorization provides a limitation on construction of up to 
1,600 miles ofj-oadway. 
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XV. HOUSING 
AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

HOUSING 

Substandard housing is one of'lhe persistent problems of Appala* 
chia. More than one out of every four families live inho/nes that need 
replacement or major repairs, tn some counties of southern West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky, nine out of ten houses are substandard. 
Despite these conditions, Appalachia had not received a proportionate 
sbare of Federal housing assistance for low and moderate income 
families that has been available. 

The purpose of the Appalachian Housing Fund (Section 207) 
authorized by Congress in 1967 is to stimulate the construction and 
rehabilitation of housing through a greater use of Federal housing 
assistance. It accomplishes this, first, through loans to housing sponsors 
for 80 percent or* the eosts of planning and obtaining the financing for 
housing projects. Normally, such loans are recoverable from the 
proceeds of permanent mortgages on projects. Secondly* the Commis- 
sion was authorized by the 1969 Amendments to Section 2u7, to make 
grants to organizations 'such as state housing agencies for technical 
assistance to non-profit housing sponsors to promote and assist tn the 
planning and operation of low and modera te income housing. . 

Loans are made to cpver specific items that a sponsor must fund. In 
order to make application and obtain a mortgage insurance tommit- 
. me nt under cither Section 221 or 236 of the National Housing Act, 
These items include consultant fees, land options, market analyses, 
processing fees, preliminary architectural fees, preliminary site engineer- 
ing fees, and construction loan financing fees. The costs of these items 
normally can. be included in a mortgage. Accordingly,' when a 
construction loan or, in some cases, a permanent insured mortgage, is 
made for a project, the planning lpan is repaid. When planning loans are 
made to non-profit corporations, provision is made for a waiver of the 
planning loan if the applicant is unsuccessful in obtaining the project 
financing *r if it is determined that repayment of the planning loan 
cannot be made from mortgage proceeds. 

Through June 30, 1970, the Commission had approved loan 
applications for projects containing 6,14$ housing units. Approved loans 
totalled $2J08,5I7, an amount covering 'the planning cost of 
$83,227,208 in eventual new construction. 

• i 

* * * 
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SUPPLLMl-NTAL GRANTS 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
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technical centers supplementing basic assistance under the Higher 
Fducation Facilities Act. In this table such centers art counted -as 
vocational education centers. % 
** Unadjusted for undemins; adjusted figure is $170,173. 




the Region's conimunilies with this kind of fiscal limitation are unable - 
to take advantage of Federal funds. This problem also affects a 
community's ability to secure Federal fur.ds r for the construction of 
other facilities- Lack of these/aciliiies has prevented many Appalachian 
communities from acfijevmg the potential for growth they might have 
due to location, natural resources, and available labor. l or peculiar 
reasons having to do with its topography and rainfall, many parts of, 
Appalachia have considerable loeaiional potential for Water-using 
industries of various kinds. , ^ - 
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lit addition to the planning loans, the Commission has approved' 
technical assistance grants to five stat< agencies totalling $335,000. The 
purposes of these grants are to support state housing agencies and to 
generate more and better-conceived housing projects. These states are: 
Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 

SUPPLEMENTAL GRANTS FOR 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES , 

The supplemental grant program has* also been a primary means, for 
states to exercise judgment and control over the placement and mix of 
many Federally-aided . public facilities. —The- House Public Works 
Committee has noted that through this program, states have for the 
first time been able to set priorities among Federal gjaftt-in-aid 
programs so that areas with potential for growth have received those 
Federal funds which are most needed arfd most suitable to their plans 
of development In a sense, it has been an experience in administering . 
restricted block grants. ' 

The Appalachian Act authorizes supplemental grants to enable a 
state, local governments, and other eligible applicants to' take full 
advantage of other Federal construction or equipment grant-in-aid 
programs. Grants may increase the authorized Federal percentage under 
existing grant-in-aid programs (ranging from 30 to 66 percent) to a 
maximum of 80 percent. 

The degree 'of supplementation is determined by the applicant's 
ability to match the Federal sriare on a dollar basis and experience has* 
shown that about one-third of projects actually use the maximum 
supplemental grant funds available. 

As indicated in the following table, the utilization of supplemental 
grant funds has been concentrated in the areas of health 2nd education, , 
wherc^ 76 percent of the supplemental grants have gone. 

Many Appalachian communities lack the tax base to raise the funds 
necessary to match Federal grants-in-aid. For example, the Federal 
grant for constructing sewage treatment plants is 30 percent of the 
project cost. Lacking specific state funds, a community has'to raise the 
remaining 70 percent. With water pollution 'a severe problem, particu- 
larly irt the industrialized and. mining areas of Appalachia, many of 



therefore, a necessary first step in providing hospitals, vocational 
schools, sewage- facilities, airports, libraries, and colleges to those areas 
with economic growth potential _ • ' • V 

, A co in nui nity with such potential can have that potential realized 
only when it lias .the needed public facilities to * enhance, local 
transportation and iSe development and strengthening of its human 
resources. That same community will also* be 1119 re attractive to 
Job-creating jcnterprises once its public- facilities base is planried.or built. 

A major impact of suvplementu) grants has been that juor* Federal 
basic grant-in-aid funds have gone Into Appalaehia enabling the ljlegion 
to begin to close the public facilities gap with the rest "of the natiori. lil 
addition, it is fair to Say that these increased federal funds have been 
more efficiently related to development goals than is true in the general 
use of such funds, . # . 

The supplemental grant provision has been a significant contributor^ 
to the new emphasis on state involvement in Federal programs and their 
use. With state responsibility for the devetopmcnT of investmen t plans, 
the supplemental grants program, by enabling poor communities to 
participate in s t|ie Federal' grant-in-aid system, has been one of the 
Wans for^ the individual states to* exercise selectivity over Federal grant 
programs to confirm to plans and needs for econotnjc development/ 

Traditionally, a state Sas been allocated Federal grant funds under 
'some sort of formula arid has .submitted projects to the appropriate 
Federal agency until that allocation was exhausted, Although some 
planning was done within specific program *areas t such as wateV 
pollution plans, no concerted -attempt was made to relate different 
public facilities grafts to each other in the context of their overall 
. impact on a given area's needs to achieve economic growth.' 

. As hoped, the supplemental grant ; funds have jiroviyi to be "seed 
mbncy. v not only in relation to other Inderal funds, but irtithe 
attraction o( state and local funds" as* well! State legislatures in the 
* Region are being asked to provide for state funds to Ijclp mafch Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. On the basis of grants approved as of June 30. 
1970, every dollar of Section 214 money, has bccn^use^wiin $1*95 in 
other Federal funds, $2,64 in statv and local mbntyc'artd S5«59 jn 
eligible* project costs. Trjus, some $170 minion- tA Mppalachlim 
supplemental funds has .been utilized with $331 mifticyr of other 



Federal funds and $448 million of stale and local fjnds'in providing 
ricaxly $950 million of facilities for the Region. The .state" and local 
contribution whkh* consists of 42 percent Of eligible costs In the first 
year of the program has averaged nearly 50 percent over the last three 
years. . . ' t •'• 

NEW COMMUNITY . r "1 
•DEVELOPMENT .-:,>•• 

Appalachian funds have been used to help develop acw communities 
in\the Region, New community plans arc being prepared in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, and Kentucky. Several projects arc 
s already 'underway. Although some^of these are located within an 
exiscl.ig community, it Is' anticipated that the community will be so. 
dramatically changed In itructure' that \t can be considered a new 
: community. An cxampty is Pikeville, Kentucky, ^hrough the coopera - 
tion of the DepaAnent of Housing and Urban Develop men t/ the 
Department of Commerce, the Arm}/ Corps \Sf Engineers,, the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission, and loc at and state agencies, substantial 
Federal assistance is being used to fictp relocate i river in order to 
provide additional - space for Pikeville to expand, Railroa^ lines and 
facilities will be relocated out of the town and a new arterial system 
will be developed. However, PikevQlp itself had already undertaken a 
number of Improvements even before these larger scale plans were 
completed. ♦ » » , ♦ 

*A community of i.000 people, Pikeville until just a few years ago 
was completely dependent upon the coal industry. It is a service center 
for .about .175,000 niTal Appalachians. Almost every conceivable 
problem deterring growth has confronted this cOrhrMunitV. Lack of 
developable land, annual flooding, housing beyond rehabilitation, 
seyerely restrictive transportation conditions, inadequate sducation'and 
health care facilities, minimal recreation and cultural facilities, and 
* innumerable other impediments to development have choked growth.- 
In 1967, Pikeville was selected as one of the first and one of the smallest 
towns V receive Model Cities planning funds from the Department of 
Mousing and Urban Development. The city has adopted the essential 
planning discipline for community growth and development. * 

-i y 
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In 1967, a S 2 million .bond Issue. was af>p*oved by v^teYl loanable : 
PjkovjHc io build a W 1,5. iVrtllipn;gallon water treatment' plant and to 
v|i>and Sjn<i* r renovate the city*s gas distribution system. A \nd\y ; ; 
$800,000 Vlcmentaxy school was.consttUctc/jJt A major urban .^erie>Val ' 
effort was already underway, <. ; ' ^ \ 1 

In 1968, ail Appalachian hofistng loan of $37,740 inablCd ftkcvilJeV 
to quality for 50 units of fusing supplements with"$625,000 in HUD 
grant assistancc/Jn additidn to 100 units of low-cost public fusing 
fujulcil by HUD 'through ~ $1,3 million grant. Other Appalachian 

% supplemental grants-in-aid have been" ihadc including $1J1,961 for an \ 
educational television transmitter, $380,472 .for construction of, a 
science center a^ hkeviiJc College, J>\ t \ 01, 9t0 fot*major hospital 

' Improvements, and almost $200,000 in access road funds currently 
under cbnsidcT^rti^^ servicing Pikeville Airport; if basic Federal 

^ grant-in-aid assistance is to be mad^available. Appalachian Commission 
*participation through supplemental aid has facilitated over $8 mHltoojn 
puMie improvements eligible fbf 'basic grants-in-aid. If the valuJ of 
construction Created by the Section 2*07 ♦housing loan is added, the 
total increases to over $8.7 million. These community capital improve- 
ments, adde\l to other development program efforts undenv ay, offer 
. Pikpville thejcwig sought ba*e from which the city can play a significant 

■ role in eastern Kentucky's development, Pikeville is part of a 

.^developing urban service -eentcr extending along Levisa lork Valley 
from Pikeville Ip Paintsvinc.and serving the pig Sandy area with a total 
|V)p"i'lutiofkpf approxiihately 175,000, 



Xm. ENVIRONMENT 
.AND RESOURCES ' 

. Appalachians economy is more resource-oriented than most otficr 
regional economies in .the United States. As the nation's major 
cofil-prdducing area, U is an important source of electric power, 
^neration for much of the eastern United States. The Appalachian 
ftiyfde s^hres as the headwater region for much of ihc eastern United 
States and Appalachians the major remaining reservoir of hardwfcod 
timber in the United States, a resource which is currency serilusly. 
under-utilized. '. . . 

. The ' topo/uaphy of the Region .poses a number of resource 
* inartagement problems which are less acute in less rugged arJas. Soil 
erosion, land stabilization and sedimentation problems on the steep 
sloths of Appalachia pose. problems not only for Appalachia but'for 
downsi room areas as* well. Atmospheric conditions above the major 
.mounlfiih^ yujcjrs <of tho Rcgtcti' are such' in it *asidc trom )he Los 
Angeles) Ba*fy Ap^achi>^te^tial(^ has conditions, for one of the . 

■■' most serious air pollution protuVms irftjje J United) Styles. ; ' . c ; 

.:-} While the riiost widely knp>vn environ me rftai problems a/e related to 
the* impact oi mining on the •Appalachian environment, Apfajkhia-has 
ofher environmental f roblems which affect the quality of waWf, land/' 

;• arid air in the Region. ^ . > — _ / • ■ 

Under . t\w\ Appalachian Program,* investments <in resource and* 
environmental improvenienLcan be made for Selected items under/ 

' , • * C , " 

a. .Section 202 under which the Commission has developed in 

* . ' several areas of the Region solid Waste disposal systems and / 
other environmental heMth improvements; * 

b. Section 4 203 under which jjhe Secretary of Agriculture can 
* ' make funds available fphcJp farmers and other land occupiers 

stabilize their lands and thereby reduce erosion and sedtmcir 
tati.on: ** 

\ C Section 204 unci.cr' which varieties of technfeat assistance and 
f research can be provided in.ihc field of/imber development; 

d. Section 205 under which the Secretary of the Interior may 
provide grants, for mine Srea rcvlajnatton, mine subsidence 
control, and mine fire extinguishment; and * 



v, Section 214 under which supplemental grants for water 
poUuUon eontrol facilities, small watershed projects, arid. land 
•end water, conservation funded projects can be granted by the 
Commission. - ■ • •> 

SOLID WASTE 

Under the demonstration health program' several multkounty solid 
■ waste disposal projects have been started ailments In the comprehen- 
sive delivery of health services in the demonstration areas. Thfesc 
projects have included the design of an appropriate solid waste 4i$pt>uj 
system, establishing long-term 1 land fill sites, acquisition of appropriate 
collection, transport, and land fill equipment, and Initiating the waste 
collection and land fill system. ? , 

Many projects are underway that ere helping solve the problems of solid 
waste disposal in the projecv shown Mow mobile disposal unltVare 
left In strategic, >ections of the rural community and period icetly brought 
to the sanitary landfill- thus eliminating the urisitfitiy trash dumps 
along the roadsWss of many rural areas in Appalachla. 



LAND STABILIZATION 

•The land stabilization program Is administered by the Department 
of Agriculture's Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service/ 
and provides contracts of up lo 10 years for assistance to landowners, 
operators, or occupiers of land in the Appalachian Region for land 
stabilization, erosion and sediment control, reclamation .through 
changes in land use, and tho establishment of measures for the 
conservation and development of the Region's soil, water, woodland., 
wildhYe, and recreation resources. A set" of 19 land stabilization and 
conservation practices which can be performed under these contracts 
have been identified, including the establishment of a stand of trees or 
shrubs to prevent erosion; establishment oC contour *trip<ropping tp 
protect soil from erosion; and improvement of an established vegetative 
cover for soil or watershed protection. . 

% A state plan for the use of this assistance is required by trie 
Commission. This plan must be consistent with, and related to, the 
state's overall development plan . for Appalachia, arid establish specific 
criteria for the selection of areas eligible for 203 investments, * 

These requirements are designed to concentrate 203 investments »n\ 
areas where growth is anticipated or in areas complementary to other 
land or water rcsOurcclnvestments. The measure of this concentration 
can be seen, by the fact Aat in 1966, the first year of the program, 138 
counties out of '373 bounties in "the Regkm were included in the 
program. In 1967, the number of project areas was reduced to 111, 
primarily because of a smaller appropriation and more concentration in 

- use of funds. There were 72 project areas in 1968. Only 63 projects 
were included in 1969 plans, in part due to Pennsylvania not 
participating, Sixty-nine areas were involved in the' 1970 program. (No - 
appropriations were requested for Section 203 for 1.97 1 ,) 

MINE ARE^REC^AMATION. 

Section 205 of the Act authorizes a program for: (1) the sealing and 
filling of voids in abandoned coa! mines; (2) the planning and execution 
of projects for the extinguishment and control of underground and 
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Several projects are underwa/ by the Commission to reclaim the larvJ 
- devajted by uncontrolled strip mining and erosion. ■> 




outcrop mine lires; l.V) the scaling of abandoned oil and eas wells; and 
(4) the' reclamation oT surface mine areas and mining *u a>te banks on 
public lands. Ylliese projects are concentrated in or Mtrnuindiiit! Ihvlsc 
aieavw ith potcnti jI [future grow ih, . • 

I he prdwipaM'ociis of this program duiinu the past fe\v / vc*fN was to 
icchim land lor intensive uses such as industrial and Aommctcial 

•development and as 'sites lor schools and related public purpose. There 
is a)*tfcyt' need ihroiulTgut much '-ot AppaLiJiia for t!|c creation of 

. tia/ujdd rvC land suitable for development. Most Lmti. due to the natural 
topography, is too sleep for developed uses, am) much of that laud of 
appropriate slope is in the river valleys -and subject lo flooding, ihe 
seireity of this resource b/> been aggravated by past minim: practices" 
Much jell otherwise usiifjle laud unreclaimed or covered with mouu- 

■ hurts of waste material tjojij underground ii)incs. 

PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED 

WITH Cp^t MINING ( ' 

At the diicc'tion -pf Congress, the Commission has been dealing with 
the mai.y pro^lemV&sociated with coal mining. Confess has instructed 
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the Commission to bo concerned with improving the safely of coal 
nfmeis, of assisting *m assuring a comprehensive approach to, the 
problems, df miners* black lung disease, of assessing the extent of acid 
mine drainage pollution, and determining how it can best be abated by 
reclamation areas that have beeri destroyed by mine subsidence, mine 
fires, or'strip mining, and of expanding the use of coal-derived materials 
In such public projects as^road construction. 

During 1970, the Commission embarked upon a number of 
investigations, some of them addressed to the problem occupational 
hazards. associated with coal mining and to efforts of alternative public 
policies including new' forms of -taxation, and upon the future 
competitiveness of Appalachian fuels. 

The Commission approved a broad environmental investigation of 
strip mining in eastern Kentucky designed, ultimately, to produce 
recommendations for more c fffe^tive legislation of thrs form of .mining 
and perhaps new technology for the extraction of coal which will Have 
minimal harmful environmental effects. 

N Substantial information has been developed and pressed to the 
President and Congress concerning the deleterious impact^ that coal 
ma rung has had on the Rvgion's environment, including,'!*! fiscal 1970, 
a Commission survey of mine drainage pollution in A ppa lochia carried 
out a J the direction of Congress. These principal and often interrelated 
impacts include: air pollution from underground mine fires and fuming 
waste piles; surface water pollution ^by silt ancj acid mine drainage; 
ground water pollution and land degradation resulting from surface 
subsidence, unreclaimed strip mines and mining waslopiles. 

Air pollution resulting from tJurning mining waste piles and, 
underground mine fires pc^ed prim drily a serious threa.t to flic 
urbanized /i re as in th£ coal regions. Smoke and fumes from these fires 
are highly toxic to persons and damaging to property. In addition,^ 
subsidence usually accompanied undergfoundjuin? fires as the support- 
ing" coal was combusted. In 1965, over 27 major underground mine fires 
^had been identified as burning uncontrolled in ancfaround urbanized 
areas In Pennsylvania. Also, more th^i\ 290 burning waste piles from 
underground mining have bcVn identified; however, many of these arc 
located in sparsely populated portions of tV coal areas. 1 

I 
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Nearly ,10,500 miles of stream* in the Appalachian Region have 
been polluted by mining wastes. Pollution is* caused by increascJ 
amounts of acid, sediment, sulfates, iron, and hardness. The most 1 
significant ^ pollutant is the acid mine drainage which continually 
pollutes yearly 5,700 miles ot stream. i| warns mainly affected by acid 
drainage" are* concentrated in /the Susquehanna, Allegheny, Monom 
* gahcla, Potoniac, and Delaware River Basins in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Maryland.' * '\ ~ 

Ac5d mine drainage also pollutes ground water by seeping into 
'Underground aquifers. This pollution has jn some cases been caused by 
the seepage of acid drainage, as well as brine seepage, aldng deteriorated 
- casings of abandoned wells (oil, gas, and water) which extend through 
both the coa>bcaring "strata and aquifer Appropriate sealing and 
plugging of wells preventsjhis pollu tion from occurring. 

Subsidence of surface lands results from the collapsing of under- 
ground mines. Controlled subsidence of lands occurs along with some 
types of moiie;n underground mining, techniques, and ;s limited to 
those areas where the surface is used primarily for agricultural or other 
open space purposes!* Uncontrolled subsidence, resulting^ fron\ the 
collapse of abandoned underground mines, is a significant problem in 
much of the' anthracite* and p some bituminous areas. Subsidence 
occurring after* an area has been developed results in: collapse or 
structural, damage to buildings; foundation failures; breaking up of 
roaMs,* water and gas mains; and landslides- 'Dur,ng,the jKriod 
1953-1964, mo.tt than 46 incidences of ^urface subsidence occurred in 
the anthracite area. $inee then, subsidence has continued in urbanized 
areas at a frequency of about two or three instances per year. 

Surface minirfg for coal has disturbed an estimated 900,000 acres of 
pand in the Region. Approximately 57 percent of this total (515,000 
acres) requires reclamation work. Nearly all of this land requiring 
reclamation (82 percent or 445,000 acres) is located in the states of 
♦Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania/and West Virginia. While much of this* 
land is in rural and forested areas, it is cstihfated that 4 percent, or 
roughly 36,000 acres, is located in or "around urbanized areas and 
corridors of transportation. Some ^of these lands might well be used for 
economic development or oilier public purposes, if reclaimed within 



the context of a site development plan and managed by an appropriate 
sponsor* 0 ' ^ • ■ 

. As of June 30, 1970, 26 mine area reclamation projects had been 
eon i pie ted including 16 jinne fires, extinguishment projects, five mine % 
subsidenec*'f>f8jects, and five surface reclamation projects; Another 1*4 
were underway and there were 12 additional projects awaiting 
Commission appro\a|. 

WATER 

• * . . • * • t 

$eilrW w $Mr*wh*ch ^ of basic 3 Inderal 

grant-in-aid programs, has beOn iisrtl to assist States and localities to 
meet their share of projects in such fie Jd^ as sewage treatment, water, 
supply,- land arid water conservation, and smalt Watersheds, Just under* 
200 iftdividu** "projects of this type liafP.bccri assisted with Appalachian 
funds. - ' 

During fiscal 1970, technical work was concluded on the Appala- 
chian Water Resources Survey conducted. und?r Section 206 of the Act. 
The report was submitted to the Secretary of the Army by the Office, 
of Appalachian Stud if s of the A/ray Corps oSTngineers. The Secretary 
must submit the report to tne Com mission which in turn will submit its 
recommendations to the President. The President then forwards his 
recommendations to Congress. 
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XVII. RESEARCH 
AND. PLANNING 



Under Section, 302 of the Appalachian Act, Congress hawppropri- 
aled sirtce 1965 a . total of $22.tf5 miflion \o the Commission for 
carrying out one of its primary responsibilities: confprehensive planning 
• and program development fur Appalaehia, " # V> 

The states received approximaicly 55 percent of these funds for 
state research including health, education, community planning and 
devctopnient. transportation, and improvements in government opera- 
tion. > ' ' . » ■ 

In J 970, th^se Irfcluded'snich projects as: 

• A new community plan near LucasvtUe, Ohio 

* • Housing sludfes in West Virginia, North Carolina, and Ohio ' 

• Dropout study in Georgia * 
4 Airport studies in Maryland and Mississippi 

«r • Information management systems for Alabama, West Virginia, 
and North Carolina ' 

• Plan for teacher training in New York 
'• Strip mine control program in Kentucky 

. Local development >list rids -eceived about 30 percent ■of total funds 
for local district 'planning arid administration. (Sec Chapter VI for 
iletatls of the local development district program.) A wide variety of 
specific activities were funded, including: planning educational coopera- 
tives, implementing youth programs, preparing environmental improve- 
ment plans, community development plans, and ta\ studies. 

Commission research 4 received about 15 percent of the fundings 
abort $3 million over the si^year period. The detailed listin^ofsfu^ , 
conducted as Commission research may be clas^e^uito four mror 
groups inclniling: new program dfvelopmfntT related study, : nd 
deirionstration projects (70tf);J>a>k<cscardj and data (16^); existing 
program research and stydicf(890; program planning and evaluation 

*Of c<jurseY4fre Commission research and study efforts, which have 
>'orTcon (rated on new program development and related demonstration 
projects, provide guidanci and expert technical assistance to the states 
and" local districts and their governments as needed. Activities sup-, 
ported under SectioiT502 4 have coverbJ such fields as of education, 




health, e^vUontanlal "problem.?, ami governmental improvement. A few 
specific inajor aW&> of work in l?70 ate cite^i 6e low: 

v • A recreational Development flan for the 1W tale Appalachian 

" ♦ ASJrate^fo 

• Analynspf Transportation in Appalachia t : V 

♦ SpatM Distribution iof Industry in Appalachia ~ ' > > 

♦ Teacher Manpower In Appalachia 

• Rtfjcw of Programs Concerned With Occvpatic^^ll; 
Associated Wllh Coal Mining % 

TrW^Commissiori area includes 397 counties arid frvVlwe'peikkM 
citiej in virgiob-more than one^igWh o( the primary political units of 
the 5j& states. An extensive informaj^^ata base has been establ^icd 
to support Comrnissjtori ,clTotts^yi4 v 4o* provide material for its' 
constituent Qjj^ni/ationi tt/jfcgi '4 to *M public ^eneraliy. .With the 
vast inflow of new infolrn^tion fr^.'.lhe iVfO Census, this funcliorl; 
will receive some emphasis *fJurlng Y tf^ ^rrent and succeeding years. 
Thus far it has accounted for about one-sivth of Commission .research 
funding. ' 

Program planning and evaluation necessahly^orrtejrjjio their ow^ 
"after a period of ^pcrationar experience; thus* their furTatrtglias 
amounf^d to only 6 percent of the total, am* tt>is is concentrated in the 
last two years. <*• jftf : 



APPENDIX A 



y The Appalachian Region contains 397 counties and five independent 
' cities, in the 13 Appalachian Stated This appendix contains a' list of 
Mhe 397 counties and their population by State; > t ' 

Population -Appalachian Counties- 1970- 1,3,812,2 
( figures In thousands) . > < . f . ' 

ALABAMA ^ . • ' Talladega . . . , ... . . . ^ , 6$. 3 

j V , ; Tallapoosa . ... . . ... , 33.8 

State total . , ! > .... 3,44*t.2 Tuscafoosfl. \ <f* . , . . 'll6.0 

Population of counties • Walker. . . . . V. $6.2 

An Appalachia. f . . . 2,137.3 Winston . .' . . ... . . . 16.7' 



Bibb * . .;. . . ....... 13.8 

fcjount . . . . . . . . . 26.8 

Calhoun . . . . . . 103.1 

Chambers. . . ....... 36.4 

Cheroke^ . . . .... . . • 15/6 

Chilton . . .'. . ... . . . 2$. 2 

Clay , ..... . 4 . ;\ . 12.6 

Cleburne . ; . . v ; .. . . . .1 UO 

Colbert . . . . ... \\ , . 49.6 

Coosa . . . . ... . . . . . 10^7 

Cullman . 52M .' 

be Kal> ; . y. . <.;. / ; , 42.0/ 
Klmore . fc i . . • > - 

Etowah' .'. . , i i . ; . . .' ^4,1 

Eayet(e\ . . . . , . , 16.3 

Franklin. . ♦ . ♦ . v . . . . 2 3.9 

•Jackson'. . .'. ... . '. . . ^9,2 

Jefferson . . . ,\ . . „ . . / 645.0 

Lamar. . . * .. < ...... . . 1 4 ; 3 • 

Lauderdale . »/. . . • 

Lawrence. ./.;...... 27*j c 

Limestone /»....., , l ' 41,7 

Madison /( . . . . , : . . t . 1 86.$ 

Marion. .> j. .*..:,*,, , 23.8 

Marshall * . . 54.2 

>lorgan* ./. 77.3 \ 

Pickens . .\. . . . . . . 20.3 .". 

Randolph. I ........* 18.3 

St. Clair . \ . . . . . . . . 28.0 

Snelby. . . \. ....... . 38.0 



GEORGIA 




State total . . .... . . 


4,589.6 


Population of counties 




in Appalachian,- . . . 


813.6 


Banks . . , 


. 6.8 


Barrow . . . . . ,- , , . , 


. 16.9 


Bartow . ... . . . , , , 




Carrol)/. A, . ... . 


. 45.4 


Catoosa . . . . . . 




, Chattooga. < ...... . 


. 20.5 








fawsofi . . . »..' . . , . 


, 3.6 










.K&yd ..... 5 .... . 




• ForJy^h. . 




rranklTn^^T^. <. . . . 


. 12.8 








. 23.6 


Gwinnett ..... % . . . 


. 72.3 


Habersham 1 


. - 20.7 


Hall ... • 


\ 59.4 




.\ I5.« 


Heard". 


. 5.4* 


Jackson 


. -il.l? 


pumpkin ... ..... . . 


. ""^fl' 




. 13.5 



[Nliifray. . . . . > . . > . - 13.0 

Vaulding . . . . v V i . - 1 7$ 

pjckens . . , ' 9.6 

Polk . . . . V,..V. V . *>' : }9.7 

Rabun. . ; .V. , 8/3 1 

Stephens ; . v; * v j. 20.3 

Towns. . . .' . ♦ ; A'-.. .4.6 
Union . ♦ .»"'» .. . • . v j , . : . 6.8 
Walker* . * , . . , 50.7 

White . % •« . , , . 7.1 

Whitfield ..... ..... 55. J 

KENTUCKY > 

State total ... ..... 3,119.3 

■ Population of counties ' 'V' 

i t a- in Appalachian . . . . ' 875.9 

Adair ... . .~. , J 3.0 

Bath v . . . . 4 i . . . . . V.2 

Bell . . . . . , 31.1^ 

"\Br7athitt .jf ..... . . , .14.2 

' qarte\ . .//... ...... 19.9 

CaseyU . *! . V- « ■•■ . . . . 12.9 

Clark \ /V. ......... 241 

Clay 1: . ./. ..... . . . 18.5 

Clhiton : r . . . . . .... '8.2 , 

Cumberland . . , . . . . . r ?.$.9 

EIUOU. * ....... . . V. 5.9 

Estiii . . . ■;. . . . . u s 

Fleming 114 

Floyd ............ 

Girrard . . < 9.5 

^Green . r . . ...... . . I0i4 

>£reenup . . 33.2 

Harlan. 37.4 

Jacksbn •. . > « . r 1.0.0 

Johnson • 17.5 

Knott ;r. ... ....... 14.7 

Knox . . i . , . ...... 23.7 

Laurel ............ 27.4 

Lawrence ....... 10.7 

J'Lee. . . . . ...... . ... 6.6 



Leslie ... . . y/< . . . *!.6| 

Letcher . , .V; , ,L V ... 23.2 ; 

Lewis . ... .v . '. . ... 12.4 

Lincoln . . . . . i . i . . . ' 16.7 

* Mccreary . . . ./. . ■ , . ; \, 12.5 

Madison ..,/...•. . . 42.7 i 

Magoffin . , \L . .. :;\. . . 10.4 

^artin. '#•:••> . '•' |M 

Menifee . . ; , . . . > . .: 4*\ 

Monroe . . . ... . . i .'. > 11.6 

Montgomery . . . t". ... 15.4 

Morgan ... . . . .\.\ 10.0 

Owsley. . . ; 5.0 

Perry ............ 25.7 

Pike . . 61.1 

Powell. . i ...... . I... 7.7 

Pulaski. ^ . . . 35.2 

Rockcastle ...... .7. 12.3 

, Rowan. . . v . ..... \. 17-0 

Russell . . . . . . . 7. 1;. ' 10.S 

Wayne. ... , .... . . V 14.3 

Whitley .-^ ^ r 24.1 

Wolfe . . 1 ... 4 5.7 

MARYLAND 

State total . . .... . . 3,922.4 

Population of counues . j 

in Appalachja. .... . : 209.3 

Allegany ......... .| .8<.0 

Garrett . . .j 2j.s 

Washington 103.8 

v ' . j - . 

MISSISSIPPI | 

State total . 2 16.9 

Populafion of counties j 

in Appalachia. 418.6 



Alcorn. ... 
Benton . . 
Chickasaw. 
Choctaw j . 
Clay . . . 



27.2 
7.S 
16.8 

18.8 



Itawamba. , . ... , , .. V * 16.8 

■ Kemper . . . ; t ..... . . 10.2 

Lee,;. V . . . , 46.1: 

Lovvndes . ..... . . 49.7 

Aidrjhall * . . v * .\ . . 2 4,0 

Monroe . V ♦ .v. , , . . 34,0 

Noxuoee* . . , * . . * . , . 14*3 

Oktibbeha. . ... ... . . 28.8 

Pontotoc i . V • . ; \ . . 17.4 

% Prentiss ... ... * Vv^. 20. 1 

^Tippah \% . . ,". . 1 <V . |5.9 

fishomingo ' . ... . 14.9 

Union , v ; ,Y. ..... .; 19.1 

Webster « 7 . . . . . / 10.0 

Winston ........ ./. 18.4 

I'- 1 --/; \/ : : '../•. 

NF.W YORK . ' 

State ^>lal . . . ... . 18,190.7 

Population of counties 

in Appatachia ' 1,056. % 4 

;vr ••••'••'>.';■"■.': ^—7- 

Allegany .......... 46.5 

Broome . . i . . . . ... 4 221.8 

Cattaraugus . ; . . . . V 81.7 

Chatauqua . . . . . . , 147-3 

Chemung . . . . . . , . . ,101.5 

Chenango. .46.4 

Cortland . ... 45.9 

Delaware . . . / * 44.7 

* Otsego. ...... . . .... 56.2 

Schoharie * • . . . . . . . 24.8 

Schuyler .... ..... , 16.7 

Steuben ........... 9&.5 

Tioga . . . / ...... . 46.5 

Tompkins. \ . . 76.9 



i NORTH CAROLINA 



5.082.1 



State total. . . . .-. 
Population of counties 

In Appalachla 1 ,037.2 



Alexander. . . . , . , , 19,5 

Alleghany ' . , . . t . . . 8.1 
Ashe . . ♦ . . . . ..... 19.6 

Avery , , . .t. . . \ a \ .12.7 
Buncombe , . ,/;'. . V45.1 

\ Burke . . V . ♦ . . , \ . »•«.•/. 0A 
; Caldwell . ... . . ... . $6.7 

Cherokee . ... . . ... . , 16.3 

Clay . . , . . ^ . . \ . . , sX 
Davie . , H . > Y. » . . . . 

Forsyth . . .... . . . 214.3 

Graham 6.6 
Haywood .......... 41.7 

Henderson \ . ... ... . ... 42.8 ■* 

Jacksori .......... 21.6 

McDowell. .......... 30.6 

Macon. . . .... . . . , . 15.8 * 

Madison . . ' ^16.0 

Mitchell ; . ' 1 3.4 

Polk ...... . . , . . .": . U.7 

s Rutherford . , : . . . . . 41 ;i 

Stokes. . . . . , . . . . H8 

Surry . ... ......... 51.4 * 

Swain ............ 7.9 

Transylvania . . ; ..... 19.7 

WataOgax i . ^ r^r . . . - — 15.4 — 
Wilkes. . . \ I . . . ... V 49.5 

Yadkin . .....!.... 24.6 

Yancey ........... , , 12.6 

OHIO ' , • \ t 

•State total 10,652.0 

Population of countie< ' 
in Appatachia. . . . . .1,129.4 

Adams. 19.0 

Athens. ...... ^ ... . 54.9 

Belmont • • • •. 80.9 

Brown. ........... 26.6 

Carfpll 21.6 

Clermont . . . \ . 9^.7 

Coshocton. . . . . . »\ . , 33.5 

Gallia , . .-7; v . , . L , \ ' 
Guernsey . . . . . . . . . .y 37.7 
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Harrison . » < . « ■;■ 17.0 ^ 

HighUhi . > V . . » ... 29.0 

Hacking v ; . . . . . . .'. 20.3 

I lojrnes>. I; . • » •; • • • i 23.0 

Jackson ... . . . . . . . . .? 11*1 

Jefferson ..... . , . . Y 96.2 

Lawrence ... . ... ; V . 56.9 

Meigs.-. J *y. . . . . . . . 19.8 

Monro* . ... . . . . . . . I$»7 

Morgan ; , . . . . . . . 12.4 ° 

.Muskingum .... . ♦ . . . 17.8 

Noble ... . . . v y . 10.4 

Perry < « ... . . . . . , . 27.4 

Pike , i-. . 4 . , . . . 19.1 

Kos$- 7 . . . . . . . . . . . 61.2 

Scioto . » ... .'-f . . ... 77.0 

TuSaaraNyas . . ...... 77.2 

Vinton. . . \. . . . c . . . . / 9.4 > 

Washington . V * . . . . . 57.2 

PENNSYLVANIA ^ - 

, State total . . .V. . <. . , 11,793.9 
Population of counties ' 

in Appatachla. . . . . $.930.3 

AHegheoy . • • • s ♦ • * .1,605.0 

Armstrong • . . . » . . * 7 5". 6 

Beaver* ; V . . ♦ . . , 2d8.4 • 

♦Bedford, . . ♦ . ; .'. } . . 42.4 

Ulait . . . V . . . ... .• . 135.4 - 

Bradford '. . . . /• 58.0 

Butlef . V - •« k- • • • • 127.9 

Cambria . , .°. ...>«•. 189.8 

Canieron . . . . . ... . . , 7,|1^ 

Ojr^ort^ V> . . . . .» . . . 50.6- 

Cen|0; . . . . . , . , — 99.3— 

Clariofc. ,\ . . ....... 38.4- 

Clearfield .... ^ .... . 74.6 

Clinton, . 37.7 

Colombia . . . . : V v . . * 5S.1 

Cravyford .......... 81.3 

Elk; ..... . • • 37.8 ; 

Erie /. * . .. . 263.tr 

Fayette v. . ... ... . 154.^ 



Forest . . . . ... . . . v 4.9 

fuiu h> . . "» v .... . . .v io;s 

Greene. . . ^ > . . 36.1 

Huntingdon \. V< V,. . . 39.1 ;• 

Jndiana . . . . , . . .79.5 

Je^rson ........... 43.7 

Juniata . . . ... . . . ; ; 16.7 , 

Lackawanna » . \ > . i . 234.1 . 

Lawrence . . . . 107.4 * 

Luzerne * . . . ... .. > . 34*2.3 

Lycoming. . . . . #y,\ U3.3 

McKean .... . . . $1.9 

Mercfr. . . . . . . . *i >. 127.2 * 

Mifflin. . . . \ , .... 45.3 - 

Monroe .. . . . . . . . . . * 4$.4 \ 

Montour * . . . . , 16.5 

Northumberland . . ... V > 99.2 

Pe;ry . . . ... . . { \. ; 28.6 

PiKe ... . . . iv . . t i|. 8 

Potter ...... ... . . v 

Schuylkill, .. . . . . . ; '.\> 160J 

Snyder/.J*-^* . . \ . . 29.3 

Somerset- . ^ . . * V. . V ^ 76.6 
Sullivan . . . . .. . . 6.0. 

Susquehanna. ; ♦ 34.3 » 

Tioga . . y ! . ;i . . / 39.7 

Union i , > ... . ... . . 28.6 

Venangit . . . ... V . . ♦ 62.4 

Warren. . . /. . . . ... ♦ 4?.i 

Washington, ... . ... . . 210.9 

Wayne. . . . . . . . . ... 29.6 

Westmoreland . . . \ . . , . 376.9 
Wyoming ........ .;. I9j 

.jOUTH CAROLINA % 

State total*. , . . v . . . 2,590.5 
Pojiutation of counties 

in Appalachia. . . . 656.2. : 

Anderson .... . . . . . .. 105.5 

Cherokee . . . . v i 7 . . * 36:8 

Greenville . .... . . . . 240.5 

.Oconee ...» . . . , . > ; io.T £ 
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- Vickens . V * » . . > . > \ . ?$9rO'* 
Spartanburg . . ... . . . r ... 173.7 

■■'V-'v ;: ;.'.-v- ; ■:' '■ - ." ; 

(' TKNNESSKfc ' ; 

State total. . .3,924.Y 

-^j^ulation of counties 

ih Appalachian. . . . .1,733.7 

v Anderson . *>.;•. *Vv . 60.3 
:&ledsoe /♦ . • 

Bradley .... . . v ; . > . * 50.7 , 

Campbell . .' .'.v. . ... 26.0 

Cannon ; . . . . . . , . 8.S 

Carter . .. . <[ . . .... 42.$ 

Ci^itjorn* \ . . ... i "r 19.4 

Clay ... , . . . .... .6.6 

Cocke. . . ; . : . ; r. - 2S.3 

Coffee. . . ...... , 32.6 

^Cumberland . 20.7 

l)e Kalb . . / . .\ . . . . li.2 

Fentress 12.6 

Franklin . . . . . .\ .\ . 27.2 

Grainger > . . ... . j ; 13.9 

Greene. . . . . . .' 47^6 

Grundy;.*. . . . . '. , 1 6.6 

Hambtert . , . .V . . y . . 38.7 

v. Hamilton • . . . . . ; . . . 254.2 

Hancock . . . . *. ." . ^yfc.*; , 6.7. 

Hawkins . . , . . ... . y y Vi.7 

: Jackson . . . . . . . . . .... v 8.1 

Jefferson i". -\ % . .*. ,\ . 24. V 

^totfrrsep^. * . . . . v. ; . 1 1 .6 

Knox V . • . # , .... 2?6;3 

Loud oh . ......... .'. . 24>.3 

McMinn" . ... . . . . . / . 35. S 

Macon, ... . . ....... 12.3 

% Marion. . .»,;♦.... 20.6 

J4elgs . v . . . , 5.2 

Monroe . . > . .»..., . 23.5 

. Morgan* 1 3 6 

Overton ......... 1 4.9 



Picker t V . . y . , V ; 


. . , * 3.8 


Po)k . . , .... . , . 


. ? . 1 1.1 


Putnam . ; / , ..- 


. . . > 35.^ 


Rhea V, 


, , . - 17,2 


Roane, > . . , . . 


. * .V 38.9 


Scoii-.; ■>. . . , : v y 


. K.8 


Sequatchie . 


v . . 6.3 


Sevief . . 


. , . 28.2 


Smith . . \ .... . 


. . . |2.5 


SuJHvan . . . . 


127.3 


Unicoi \ . ■. v. . /; 


. . 15 3 


Union . .'. . . . . 


. . 9.1 


Van Uuren . . , ./y . 


. . . is 


Warren. .. . / . . . 


» I . 27.0 


Washington ♦ . . . 


» .'■ . 73.9 


White ^ .... . ; . 


• i - 17.1 



VlRGJ NI A * - 

State total . . . 4 a 648,S 

Pop.ula lion of counties • : 
in Appatachia , ♦ . . . 470.1 

Allegheny. . . .%..,.;!'.yV 12,$ 

Bath # , . . . , . i"." ' 5.2 
Bland . ; . . . . J, .. . , ; 5,| 

Botetourt. ... . Vv. 18,2 

1 Buchanan . . . .«'. ... .32.1 

Carroll, . i . ./; > :. . . . . 13.1 

Craig . . . . r . > . * . . T . : 3.S 

Die ken $9 .1 . . . . . , ... 16.1 

Hoyd . . , . . . . ... . 9.8; 

Giles ../>. . .... ,16.$ 

Grayson ."^t. ^ ^1 5.4 - 

Highland . ^ ... ... 2*5 

Lee. . . . . . . . . . V. 20.3 

Pulaski . . . . y . ..... 29.6 ' 

Russell. . • 24.5 

Scott i . . . . , . 24.4 

Smyth... .... . . . . ♦ . 31.3 

Tazewell . . . . , \ /. . . 39.8 

Washington ...... 40.8 • 

Wise ....... .". . ... 35.9 

Wythe . ... . .< . ... v. . 22.1 



t Population of (n dependent 
cltle* jn Appalachian .-. 
; Virginia ; 

BfKt^. V ♦ ; ; » 14.9 

.Clifcon Fofge; » . . \ \. •. '. * ' $.5 

Covington. * . , . c .. . \ l 10.1 

Gala*. . ♦ '-. . . ... . . . $.3 

Norton . . . . » . >•> . 4.0 

WKST VIRGINIA 

State total .. . . . . ,1,744.2 

Apoputation o^?o\|ptk$ 
(lrAppatachJa.7 . ... , .1 ,744,2 

1 & arbour ........ . . 14.0 

tVfkeley . .. . . . . . . ^ 36.4 

Bopne *'» . . . . . . .;. . 2$. I 

Br^Mon f 12.7 

ttrdpke. . . . . . i > . ... 29.7 

Cabell . ; . . v ...... . 106.9 

Calhoun . . . . . . . . . . 7.0 

Clay . . \ . . , * . , . . . 9.3 

Doddridge. . . ..... . / 6.4 

Fayette'/, /. ... . . 49.3 

Gilmer. .v. . ... /! . . 7,8 

Grant . . / . V . . . ... . s.6 

Greenbrier , ,;\ ... . . ." 32.1 

Hampshire '; . .' V U.7 

Hancock v. .. . . . .... 39.7 ' 

Hardy . . . . . .A . . . . 8.9 

Harrison 73.0 

Jrfckson . . ..... . . J0V9 

J c f fee son . . ..... . . * 21.3 

Kanawha V . . . . . > . 229.5 



Lewis . . * v 

Lincoln > 

Logan . . . . - 

MtbQwetO^ 

Marion. *\ H 

Marshall 

Mason . . 

Mercer. . 

Mineral 

Mingo * 

Monongalia, 

Monroe 
t Morgan 

Nicholas 

Ohio V , . . 

Pendleton * 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 
. Roane . . . » 

Summers 

Taylor. . •. . 

tucker. ... 

Tyler . . . . 
^Upshur^ 

Wayne, v. . 

Webster.. . . 
Wetzel. . . . 

Wirt . . . . , 

Wood . . . . 

Wyoming 



i 
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> ■ APPENDIX. B 

! BI&LIQGRAPHYOr/ * 

. ( A^ALACHJAN REGIONAL CbMNUSSION 6 

\ RESEARCH PUBUCATIONsV 1 ' 1 

Appalachian Data Book - / k 

.//: - ill I 

: A compilation of. 'statistical, data for the AppalacJtian^Rcgion, 
Appalachian States, counties arid subrcgfoji^Vo^ signifi- 
cant statistics on pojjulatiop, employment and tabor, force, health and 
education, construction and pother area's of information pertinent to 
•regjona! analysis and planning Summary data may be obtained for 
tl\e entire region, or data may be Obtained by state. ' * $|v 

The Appalachian Region: ? A Statistical Appendix of Comparative' 
Socioeconomic tn die? tors v . « •(*■'.-' 

» The purpose of this compjfci t io n of da t a Is to compare socioeconomic* 
conditions and trends in Appalachia both within the Region and. with 
conditions and trends In the natloii. ; Thc geographic units compared 
arer the United States, each of the ll Appalachian' States, and the. 
*Apf>aJachlan portion of each state. ■ \ " • * 



Appalachian Research Report No. I . e 

' gyQfuation pj Timber Development Organizations V 
\ , '. ■ • - 
Prepared for the Aopalachian Rcgiojial Commission by McDonald 
Associates, Inc., Washington D.C.in 1966. This report investigates 
the ownership, conditlonTand use oOimber within A pp^eh^~ 

Appalachian Research Report No. 2 

Reereat(on as an Industry 

A report prepared* for the Appalachian; Regional COmmissiori by 
Robert R. Nathan* Associates, Incfaird Resource Manning Associates - 

' ; : . * ■ > ' 109, 



\ 



. : / 

- of \vVshin^n, D,t. In 1 $66. The purpose of this study is^to deter 
rnihe the ^ f^iWhich\ recreation as an industry can play In thesfonomic 
llevdopment of ah area. thc\study consisted of a search of 'available 

/literature; on-site observation and analysis of "nine specific recreation 
complexes; and statistical analysis irtcor^orating (he data of Jnpui and . 
output tables and available national and regional accounts. 

Appalachian Research Report No. '3 m v * 

Guidelines for an Appalachian Airport System •'■ „ ' 

This report contains the results of a study conducted for the 
Appalachian Regional ^Commission by. Management and Economics 
Research inc., Pato Alto, CatfioryjaV 196?^Ttje objectives of the study ,, 
were to establish guidelines for the use of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission irt recommending the location 'and financing of airport V- 
projects within .the Region. Both air carrier (commercial service) 
airports and. general aviation airports are treated in the evaluative* 
, guidelines and comprehensive airport plan. : ; 

Appalachian Research Report No! 4 

0 '« ' 

Industrial location Research Studies; Summary and Recommendations * 

, Tfrus report summarizes the 25 industries discussed in detail in the 
Location Research Study Reports Nos. l r 8; 9-16; and 17-25. This 
Report is an account of how and why they vtere selected, a sumriiary 
and synthesis of major findings and conclusions and a series of recom- 
mendations designed to make Appalachia' more attractive to these 
industries. " t > . f 

• . . . * 

Appalachian Research Reports Nos. 5, 6 and 7 

' Industrial Location Research Studies: Reports 1-3; 9- J 6; and 17-25. 

Prepared for the Appalachian Regional Commission by the I'antus* V 
Company, Inc., of New York City, these reports convey a systematic 
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..ration^e for .evaluating trje location of selected industries. The ob- 
jeetive^bf tfils research was to identify; cxamine#and- evaluate all sig- 
niflcaftf elements of industrial"' location as they relate directly or in/ 
viUccily to public investment polieics^and activities that may be con- 
sfder^d as Economic growth stimulants for ;he Appalachian, Region. 

■ i ' ' ' \ : v y- :V:: ;: 
Appalachian Reseat Report No : 5 <* / 

I nutria} Location Research Studies: Report i-8 

■•; -^'7 . • * -\ . ■ i • \ / 

>Np. I -The Paper and Allied Products Industry / 

^ Np. 2 -The Textile Mill Products Industry . ' r 

. ' $o. 3-The Apparel Industry • ' * 

" : ; No. 4-The Printing and Allied Industries 

■ fl- '■ 'Jslo. 5~The Electrical Component Parts Industry ; v 

' N^K * "1 nc Textile Machinery/Pumps & Valves Industry f 

■ ;No. .7 -The Office Machinery Industry 

Y>fo. 8 -The Motor Vehicle Parts Industry .. i 

Appalachian Research Report No. 6 * 9 

ftidustriat Location Research Studies: Reports 9 - id * 



Ko>9 -The C'hlor : Alkali Industry 

No. 10 -Materials Handling Vquipmerlt ** • 

No. II --The Mobile home, and Special Purpose Vehicle, Industries 
No. 1 2-Tlie Instruments and Controls Incfustry 
No, 13-The NonceUi|losic Synthetic* Hbcr Industry < 
No. 14-The Metal Stamping^ Industry 
No. 15 -The Aircraft and Aerospace P*arts Industry 
No. 16 - The Primary Aluminum Industry 

Appalachian Research Report No. 7 " '» . , 

industrial Location Research Studies: he ports 17-25 

No. 1 7 -The Nonfcrrous.Ca'<tings Industry 

No. 1 8 -The Malleable anJ Ductile Iron^astings and Steel Torgings 
Industry 
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^U; No, 19-The loaded Plastic Products Industry j , ' 

No. 20 -The Rolling, Drawing, and Extruding of Nonferrbu^ Mctats 
3 jndi^try ",;v /. • . f j\ ■ -i-A: 

No. 2 1 -Meat an J Poultry Processing, Dried ah ( d Frozen' ProducY 
: \ ;*> "Industry * * ' . J ; • V ' ' » 

' No. 22 -The Plastic and Powder Metal Products Industry y 
No. 23-Thc Refractory Metals^lndustry ■ * 

. NO. 24 .-The Primary Steely Steel Milt Products Industry-"* 
No. 25 The Plastic Resins, Adhesivcs/ and Related Compounds* 
• industry ' • v K " 



Appalachian Research Report Nos, 8 and 9 . 

Prelim inary A nalysfsfor De vehement of Cen * r al A ppata ch fa y / ' > 



This preliminary report is an attempt to measure in general terms 
boilwhe problems and potentials of Central Appalachia; an area Which 
comprises 60 counties in the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
.and West Virginia (to* be available June 1970). 

Appalachian Research Report No. 10 » , * 

Report on the Status of Secondary Vocational Education in Appalachia 

The purposes of this study are: (a) tp provide a general description 
of the vocational education programs Within ^he secondary schools of 
Appalachian and (b) to indicate where the vocationalvducation pro* 
gram may be strengthened to make the instructional offerings relevant 
to the jobs available to Appalachian sceondirysehool students. 

Appalachian Research Repori No. K I 

Capitalizing on tfew Development -Opportunities Along the Baltimore- 
Cine in nati A ppa lach ia n Devetopmen 1 1 Ugh 

An analysis of the opportunities for economic and industrial'de- 
velopment along corridors D and K of the Appalachian Development 
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Highway System, broken down by areas: I ~ 1 ! age rs t o wn <M ar t 1 nsbu rg; 
H*C]umbcrianH: II I -Appalachian Highlands; fv-Tri^itfcs; V*- 
Parkcrsbufg-Mar\»tta; Vl-Portsmonth. : 

Acid Mine Drainage in Appalachta 

A report on Ir^fcffcctt.df acid mine drainage on activities in the 
Region and recommendations for deating with this type of pollution. 
This report has six Appendices: • V 

. . .'' • : ' - ■ ~\ ' . / 

APPENDIX A: 77* Impact , of- ltfh& Drainage Pollution on 
. Industrial Water Users in Appalachia. ■: ; 

"A 

APPENDIX Br Engineering Economic Study of Mine Drainage 
Co (trot Techniques. • . V. • . 

• . " • ." 

APPEN Dl X C:. 77* Incidence and Formation of Mine Drainage 
* Pollution in Appalachian 

APPENDIX D:" .Tfte Impacts of Mine Drainage Pollution on 
, ♦ * Location Decisions of Manufacturing Industry 

in Appalachia. . , . * 

Appendices E arid V are in one volume" 

APPENDIX E: Mine Drainage Pollution and Recreation in 

0 

Appalachia. A ■ * : ' 

« : ; ' ' ^ ""Vj 

APPENDIX F: ,77* Biological dnd Ecological Effects of Acid 
Mine Drainage with Particular Emphasis to the 
Appalachian Region Streams. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission Code Book 

Ifyis book/is a. codification of current Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission policy divided into two major parts: Part A covers the Com-, 
mission's purpose* comppsilion, staff structure* and general procedures. 



j 
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Part B covers ^Applfachjan Regional program planning, research ajid 
other policies and procedures generally applicable to tjie entire program. 

» r ' , 

Appalachian Research Report No. 12 . " >- 1 



'Tcachvts in Appalachia y 

A Special report on teachers in Appalachja^prcpAed by Arthur D 
Little, Inc., of Washington, D.C. In August 1970/ The 84*p age report 
was des'elopcd with questionnaires from 160,000 teachers throughout 
Appalachia. The purpose of this study is to provide data and interpre- 
tations' that will help s policy-makers improve the quality and quantity 
of teachers in Appalachia. Data were obtained in order to provide 
i n lb rhiatiort leading lo tije dayclopment of programs which. will improve 
teacher recruitment, training, retraining,, and retention within the 
Appalachian Region. , ■ 

* i 
Appalachian Research Report No. 13 • ^ 

Highway Transportation and Appalachian Development 

This study assesses the impact of the authorized Appalachian De- 
velopment Highway. System on the economic and social patterns of the 
Region. The report also contains many pertinent data concerning 
highways and industrial growth throughout the Region. 



To obtain any of the above materials write. 
Director 

Public Information Office 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20235 
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APPENDIX D 



LOCAL DEVELOPMENT DISTRICTS 

The following is a list of l^caMTevclopment District offices, 
directors, telephone numberr.'^Appalachian Regional Commission co- 
ordinating personnel, and the counties included in the LDD, The num- 
ber following the LDD name corresponds to the numbered map on : 
the back inside cc er, Numbered areas on map not explained below are! 
still in organizing stage. , 

MUSCLE SHOALS*/- 1 A 

Stanely E. Munsey, Executive Director 

ftuscte Shoals Council of Local Governments ^ , " • ■ 

P.O.Box23S8 

Muscle Shoals, Alabama 35660 

Telephone: (205) 38)486.1 

ARC: Coordinatori John Kimbrough 

Counties: Colbeft, Franklin, Lauderdale, Marion, Winston 



NORTH CENTRAL- IB 

Gary Vokelz, Executive Director 

North Central Alabama Regional Planning and Development District 

P.O. Box 1069 * 

Decatur, Alabama 35601 

Telephone: (205) 355-4515 

ARC Coordinator: Page Ingraham 

Counties: Cullman, Lawrence, Morgan 



TOP OF ALABAMA- 1C* 



Dean Y. Matthews, Executive Director 

Top of Alabama Regional Council of Governments 

City Hall 

HuntsviMe, Alabama 35801 

Telephone: <20S) £*6^18a_~ 

ARC Coordinator: James Yinson 

Counties: DeKatb, Jackson, Limestone, Madison, Marshall 
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BIRMINGHAM- IK 



. Robert J. Juster, Executive Director ' 
Birmingham Regional Panning Commission . 
2 121 Buitding.^oom 1524 
Birmingham, Alabama 35203 : 
Telephone: (205) 251-8139 . 
ARC Coordinator; Joseph MatyJ ' ^. 

Counties: Blounl, JeTferson.'St. Claire, Shelby, Walker 



N^OOSA VALLEY- IP 
Sam Nk 



Sam W^Reynolds, Kxecu live Director 
Coosa Valley Plahn in g Agency 
P. O. Box l"5§4 

Annlston, Alabama 36201 ", , 

Telephone: (205) ^37-6741 

ARC Coordinator: Joseph Matyi ^ 
Counties: Calhoun, Cherokee, Cleburne, Etowah, Taladega 



EAST CENTRAL- IG * 
Stell Bertefield, Program Coordinator 

Kast Central Alabama Regional Planning and Development ^mmisslon 
Alexander City, Alabama 35010 * 1 " . * * ' 

Telephone:' (205) 234-4251 

t ARC Coordinator: James Branscorae - i ' . « 
Counties: Chambers, Clay , Coosa, Randolph, Tallapoosa 



COOSA VALLEY-2A 

Douglas R, ftudson. Executive Director 

Coosa Valley Area Planning and Development Commission, * «► 
P. O. Box 1424 

Rome, Georgia $016! , * 

Telephone: (404) 234-8507 ■ * 

ARC Coordinator: J. Robert O'Neill 

Counties: Bartow, Catoosa, Chatooga, Dade, Floyd, Gordon, Haralson, 
Paulding, Polk, Walker 




» 

GEORGIA MOUNTAINS-IB 



Oliver Terriberry, Eiecutrve Director 
Georgia Mountains Planning and Development Commission 
P. O. Box 1294 * % 

Gainesville, Georgia 30501 
Telephone: (404) 532 6541 
ARC Coordinator: Sandra Grushchin 
Counties: Banks, Dawson. Forsyth, KrankJm^XU^rshara* rt^ 
^^^^Jclnjj^b^^ 

CH ATT AI I OOCI I E E-FL I NT - 2C 

Wan del I E. bran nan, Executive Director 

Chattahoochee- HIM Area Planning and Development Commission 

P.O. Box 1363 

I, a Grange, Georgia 302<iC 

Telephone: (4^4) 882 2575 

ARC Coordinator: John Kimbrough 

Counties: Carroll, Heard (Coweta, Harris, M err rw ether, Pike, Talbot, 
. Troup, Upson) 

ATLANTA METROPOLITAN -2D - — 

Glenn E. Bennett; Executive Director 
Atlanta Region Metropolitan Planning Commission 
900 Glenn Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
Telephone: (404)522 7577 
ARC Coordinator: Sat im Kubl awl . 

Counties: Douglas, Gwinnett (Clay ton, Cobb, DeKalb^ufton) 

NORTHEAST GEORGIA -2E 
Walter D. Partce, Executive Director 

Northeast Georgia Area Planning and Development Commission 
P. O. Box 1724 
Athens, Georgia 30601 
Telephone: (404)54*3141 
ARC Coordinator: Geri Storm 
Counties: Borrow, J attMffi; Madison (Clarke, Elbert, Greene, Morgan, 
Newton , Oconee, Oglethorpe, Walton) 
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North 'Cetarfa. Area Planning and Development Commission 
Dajtori, Georgia 3(57*0. ■ ' j 



BUFFALO TR ACE- JA * 

Eugene Fox, Executive Director 

Buffalo Trace Area Development District, Inc. 

Maysville Community College 

Maysville, Kentucky &4I056 

Telephone: (606)759-7128 

ARC Coordinators Judy Powell ■ * 

Counties; Fleming, Lewis (Bracken, Mason, Robertson 



FIVCO-3B , " 

David Salisbury, Executive Director 
FIVCQ Area Development Council 
Boyd County Courthouse * 
P. O.Box 636 

Cattettsburg, Kentucky 41129 

Telephones (606)7394144 

ARC Coordinator: James Vinson 

Coufttfcsj ^oyd, Carter, Elliott* Greenup, Lawrence 

: < , * ^ . x 

GATEWAY-3D , 

Calv'n S^Schnelder, Exeeutive Director 
Gateway Area Development District, inc, 
P. O. Box 107 \ •■ • 

pwingsYiHe, Kentucky 40360 * 
Telephone: (606)674*635$ 
.ARC Coordinator: John Kimbrough : v 
Counties: Bath, Menifee, Morgan, Montgomery, Rowtfn 



Telephonei (404) 226-I^K^ 
ARC Coordinator Page IngrahSrn^ 
Countit s; Cherokee, Fannin, GilmerTM 



ut|ay, Pickens, Whitfield 




BIG SANDY- 3E 



Joseph L, McCauley» Executive Director 

Big Sandy Area Development Council, Inc. 

tourist Information Center 

Prestonsburg, Kentucky 41653 ,♦■ 

Telephone: (606) 886-2374 

ARC Coordinator! Fran Moravtti 

Counties: Floyd, Johnson, Magoffin, Martin, Pike 



LAKE CUMBER! ANP-3F and 3K 

Patrick Bell, Executive Director 

Lake Cumberland Area Development District, Inc, 

P.O, Box 38? ' 

Jamestown, Kentucky 42629 * 

Telephone: ($02) 343>9t 1 3 

ARC Coordinator: James Branscome 

Counties: Adair, Casey, Clinton .Cumberland, Green, McCreary, Pulaski, 
Russell, Wayne (Taylor) 



^Gal 



dUMERLAND VALLEY- 3H 



atliff Craig, Executive Director 
Camberland Valley Afea Development district, Inc, - 
Laurel County Courthouse 
London, Kentucky 4074 1 
Telephone: (6^S) 864-9 H6 ; 
ARC CooidiOwV/: Joseph Napotitano t • 

Counties: Bell, Clay, Harlan, Jackson, Knox, Uure^Rockcasjtle, Whitley 



KENTUCKY RIVER-3I 

> . • . ,. ' « 

Malcolm 11. Holtiday* Jr< Executive Director 
Kentucky River Area Development, District Board, Inc. 
603 East Main Street \ " e : 

Hazard, Kentucky 4l70t 

Telephone: (606) 436 3158 , ^ 
ARC Coordinator : Pagt'Irtfrahftm 

Counties: Breathitt, Knott, Lte, Leslie, Letcher, Owsley, Perry, Wolfe 
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NORTHEAST MISSISSIPPI ^5 A 

' ' : ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' 'sU- • 1 :"KV'M 

R, S. Hardin, Executive Director ^ • 

NdrlhVa^t Mississippi Planning and Development District 
Nor (heast Mississippi Ji<n!or' College ; . 
. s Bo<>neviUef Mississippi 38829 

telephone: (601)728-6248 * - 
ARC Coordinator: Gerl Storm 

Counties; Alcorn, Benton. Marshall, Prentiss, Tippah, Tishomingo 
THREE RJVERS-5B V v "-^ 

k ; : A - / : • . .;'.-> : !. • .; u - ' ■.' v \ * v > ~ : - 

Don Mallard, Executive Director ' ^ 1 • 

Three Rivers Planning and Development District ' «.'..' * 

iOS YV. Reymblds Street ^ 

Pontotoco, Mississippi 38863 ( % 

Telephone: (601) 489 2145 : 
ARC Coordinator] George Frenkel 

Counties: Chickasaw, Itawamba, Lce» Monroe, Pontotoc.^Jnion (Cal- 
houn, Lafayette) ' * 



GOLDEN TRIANGLE-5C 

John Ware Thames, Executive Director 

Golden Triangle Planning and Development District ■ x y 
Drawer DN \ 

Stale College, Mississippi '39762X l! * 
Telephone: (601) 3^5*3855. • * 

ikRCCoordlnator; John Kimbtough 

Counties*. Qhoctow, Clay, Lowndes*, Noxubee, Oktibbeha. Webster, 
Winston 



SOUTHERN TIER CENTRAL-6B * 

, WilJiam 6. Hess, Executive Direct6r ^ '\JL \ 

Southern Tier Central Regional Planning and Development Board 
Keenan's Pharmacy Building . 
Corning^ Ncvv York 14830 
Telephone: (607) 9*62-302 1 , 
ARC Coordinator^ John Kimbrough , 
CoQnliesT ChemlJng. SchVytef, Steuben, 
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MOUNTAIN SCENIC-7A 

Mfi. Ruth 0. Johnson, FleldCcor.dinatof *; 
Mountain Scenic R^gioiial Planning and Economic. Development 

Commission 
P*0. Box 386 

Newland, North Carolina 286S7 
TeUphon^TX^) 733-5133 Si • 
ARC Cc>«fc1inator: Sandra Gruschln 
Counties: Avery, Mitchell, Watauga, Yancey 



/.BLUE R1DGE-7B 



Alfred A. Houston, Field Coordinator 

Blue Ridge Planning and Development Commission , 

l>. 0. Box 193 

WUkesboro, North Carolina 58697 ' • ^ 

Telejphone: (919) 667-7641 X, 
ARC Coordinator; WifUam Blumer . \ ' 

Counties: Alleghany^ Ashe, Wilkes " 



NORTH WEST -7C 

Joe C. Matthews, Fietd Coordinator 

Northwest Economic Development Commission 
\ Government Center \ . 

s Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27101 

Telephone j (919) 72 $4249 

ARC Coordinator; Fran Moravitz 

Counties; Davie, Forsyth., Stokes, Surry, Yadkin 



S0UTIIWESTERN-7D 

4- Ned J* Tucker, Field Coordinator ' 

•■ Southwestern North Carolina Economic Development Commission 
■ * P.O/Box 66 

Sylva, North Carolina 287:9 

Telephone: (704)58652 08 

ARC Coordinator:. Richard Dynes 

Counties: Cherokee, Clay , Graham, Jackson, Macon, Swain 

li o : 



UPPER FRENCH BR0AD-7E 



Robert Winston, Field Coordinator > * " 

>Uppe f French Broad Regional Planning and Economic Development 
Com mission ' "' * 
P. O. Box 41 8 y\> i!g;J§ 

F(etcher, North Carolina , 387 32 ^ ' v / 

Telephone: (704) 684-8581 f - ' ' V " 

ARC Coordinator; Salim Kublawi 

Counties; Buncombe, Haywood, Henderson, Madison* Transylvania 
IS6THERMAL-7F : ■': - : : / ' 

Paul D, Hughes, Field Coordinator 

Isothermal Planning and Development Commissi ^ ' 

V 306 Rid gee rest Avenue - \ \ 

Rutherfprdton, North Carolina \38139 , 
Telephone: (704) 287-3309 C 
ARC Coordinator: Judy Po.well 
Counties: Mc Powell, f olki Rutherford - 

OIIIO VALLEY-8A > \ 

Donald M. Buckley i Executive Director . 

Ohio Vailey Regional peveiopment CommisJipn J 

Griffin Hal!, 740 Sec&nd Street ~ i ■ [ I I 7 ^ r . r - j 

Pot t smou |}i , v O hio ' 4 5 ^ 6 V/ - ' • rl - 

Tele phone ( (6i4) 3S 4 ^16 \ }\ « * ' 

ARC Coordinator: John Kimbrough »\ \ 

Counties*. Adams, grown'; 'Clermont; ^GalHa/'HIghiand, Jackson, Law- 
fence, Pike, Ross, Scioto, Vinton 



J^CKE Yfe IjltLS HOCKING VALLEY-SB 



loKn^y. Beasley, t^e < ii t i Vehpl rect c> rj^^ fc 
Buckeye Hiiis Hocking Valley Regional Development District, Inc. 
Suite' Sis ' -\ - \ 

First National Bank Building * • ; ; \ ..." 

Marietta; Ohio 4ifS0 v 
Telephone: (6f4) 374-9436 «\ \ 

AKCCooXTinaton KoderCoiNson - ' . 

CounUes: Atfreni, Belmont, Hocking, Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, Noble 



PerrVi Washington 
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XUSCARAV/AS-8C 



liarry jp. 'Smock, Executive Director , 
Tuscarawas Valky Regional Advisory Committee, Jnc, 
P. O. &ox 60. 802 WheellngAvcnue 
Cambria. Ohio 4J72S 

Telephones (^614) 439 2852 * 
ARC Coordinator: Harold Morse 

Counties: Carroll, Coshocton/Guernsey, Harrison, Holmes Jefferson* 
: ■ % » M usklrf gum , Tuscarawas 

NORttlWfcSTERN^?A \ • 

§ N*d V/Cpllander, Ex*cutlv^Directpr c 

Northwestern PeWsylvaoia Regional Winning and development / 
,- Commission / ... ' ■ ■ 

i| 14 Seneca Building ; ^ '; V 

Oil City, Pennsylvania 16301 
J Telephone: (814) 676-38*1 . 

ARC Coordinator: Cerj Storm - 1 / 

Counties: Clarion, Crawford, Erie, fires t, Lawrence, MerceY, Venangd, 
Warren » - -."/A >? — * . 



NO RT1 I CE NT RAL-9B 

Edgar H. Rlls, Executive Director , r 
N ok h Central Pennsylvania Economic Development District 
P*6. Box 491, 7\S Main Street r 
Ridgway, Pennsylvania I $8$ 3 \ ; 
Telephone: (8)4)773-3162 
•• ARC Coordinator* Jo*in KJmbrough ' \* 

Counties,: Cameron/ClearfieldV Elk, Jefferson, McKean potter 

NORTHERN TIER-9C . 

Clatk Moeitor, Executive D^e\for ' ^ 

■ isror them Tier Regkial Planning and Development Commission 

Ml Main Street ' : ; " - . '\ 

V towanda, Pennsylvania 18848 ; 

Telephone : <1l?) 26$ ; <>l0i ' ' ,'• ./ \ . v ' 

ARC Coordinator: Pafce ItigraharJ 
- Count lest Bradford, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, V/yoming 
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ti ORTl t BASTE RN f 9D 

Vacant * ; | . ^ : 

Economic Development Council of Northeastern Pennsylvania 
P>0.ik>x777 y. [ 

y A voca, Pennsylvania 1 864 jj 
telephonel (717) 4j*7-?4S6 ^ - ' v * • . 

ARC Coordinator: Kran Moraviu 

Counties: Caibon, Lackawanna, Lucerne, j^ike. Monroe,- Schuylkill 
Wayne. 1 , (y 

g |g;; ^ ■ : ; _ v >>; : ' \ \ 

$0UT1IWESTERN-?E ! . >i 

Louis A* Vidic, Executive pirector • '»■■ ' " 

Southwestern Pennsylvania Economic Development district / 
1022 Park Building > ' / ^ / : 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 \ '.. , 

"Telephone: (412) 3911240 # . 

A^C Coordinators Joseph Matyl * 

Coiirtties: Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Fayette, Greene, Indi- 
7 : "'''*.- • ana, Washington, Westmoreland 



TURNP1KE-9E 

Stephert C. Mandes, Executive Director V . 

Turnpike District Planning and Development Commission 

1200 Mth Avenue. • >w L .: ■. ; 7— . * - - : . . ■ 

Altoona, Pennsylvania 16601 • 

Telephone: (814)944-4415 v ; 

ARC Coordinator t James Vinson - r 

COQ.h\iffiy'ikd.fo)rd| Blair, Cambria, • Futton f H un tingdo n, Somerset 

I Rolland p. Berg^r, Executive Director - . • . 

Susquehanna Economic Development Association * N 

R.D. #1 ; ' ' -. * % " \ 

LevYlsbiirg, Pennsylvania 17837 

feieHone j (717) 52 31 109 ; ; v 

ARC Coordinator: Judy Powell % 

.Counties; Centre, Clinton^ Columbia, Juniata, Lycoming, Mifflin, 
Montour, Perry* Northumberland, Snyder, Union 



APPALACIHA SOUTH CAROLINA- I0A 



Donald R. Minson, Executive Director 

South Carolina Appalachian Regional Planning and Development 
Commission 

P. O. Box 4 184 - > 

Creenville.Souih Carolina 29608 
telephones (803) 268 2431* » 
ARC Coordinator: Geri Storm 

Counties: Anderson, Cherokee, Greenville, Oconee, Pickens, Spartan- 
burg ' '• ■ . ■ V 



♦ UPPKRCUMj^RLAND-llA 

Donald S. Wakefield, Executive Director " 
Upper Cumberland Development District 
332 Business Administration Building 
Tennessee Technological University 
Cookeville, Tennessee 38501 ' 

telephone: ($1$) 526-0229 » 1 ' . 

ARC Coordinator: Koder Collison 

Counties: Cannon/ Clay, Cumberland, DeKalb, Fentress, Jackson, 
. Macon, Overt6n, Pickett, Putnam, Smith, White, Warren, 
£ ' | • Van Buren ' ■'•yX;* - 



EAST TENNESSEE- 1 IB ,,, 

John W. Anderson, Iff, Executive Director # » 

past. Tennessee Development District > , J >i 

1810 Lake Avenue . ; 

Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 
telephone! (616) 974*2386 

ARC Coord iria tor i SaHrri Kubhwi ; / / f * 
Couhllesi Anderson/ Blount, Campbell, Cocke, Claiborne, Grainger; 
♦ Hamblen, Knox, Jefferson, Loudon, Monroe, Morgan, Roane, 
Scott, Sevier, Union . 
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FIRST TENNESSEE VIRGINIA- 1 IC 1 - 

Jack Strickland, Executive Director 
First TennesseeA'Jfgtnta; Development District 
Box 2779, East Tennessee State University - • # 

Johnson City; Tennessee 37604^ 
Telephone!; (6 1 S) 928 0224 - 
ARC Coordinator: James Vinson * * 

Counties: Carter, Greene.Hancock, Hawkins, Johnson, Sullivan, Unicoi, 
Washington, Washington County, Virginia 

Southeast- he 

Charles Thrall kill, Executive Director 

Southeast Tennessee Development District 
423 James Building 
731 Broad Street , 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37402 
^Telephone; (61 5) 265 2371 
ARC Coordinator: J/ Robert CVNeiil ' y. - '..«' 

Counties? Bradley, Bledsoe, Hamilton, Grundy, Marion, McMfnrt, Mei^s, 
Polk, Rhea, Sequatchie , ^ 

" >■ ■ \' : o 

1-KNOWISCO-I2A . 

bruce K. Roblnette, Executive Director £ 

LENOWISCO Planning District Commission ' > : 

United Data Building ' • 

Dryden, Virginia 24243 

■ Telephone: (703) ft6£f $3 - - • ; V ' ■ : ■'" v \ 

ARC Coordinator: Steven Blackwell 

Countle t s: tee, Scott, Wise, City of Norton ( f 

CUMBERLAND PLATEAt/- 1 2B 

Andrew Chafin, Executive Director t 

Cumberland Plateau Pfanring DJstrict 

P. O. Box $48 » ' < -M 

Lebanon, Virginia % 24266 » . 

Telephone:' (703) 889? 1 778 

•ARC Coordinator: Judy Powell N : 

Counties: Buchanan, Dickenson; Russell, Taxewelf 
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MOUNT ROGERS-IK ^ 

Neville Rucker, Executive Director . ■ « 

Mount Rogers Development District 

554 South Main Street 

Marion, Virginia 24354 

Telephone; (703) 783-5103 

ARC Coordinator; James Branscome 

Counties: Wand, Carroll, Grayson, Smyth, Washington, Sythe, Citiei of 



John W. Eptlng, Executive Director 
New River Planning District Commission 
1612 Wadsworth Street 
Radford, Virginia 2414 1 
Telephone: (703) 639 0771 

ARC Coordinator; Sandra Gruschin , ; IJ 

Counties: Floyd, Giles'! Pulaski, (Montgomery and City of Radford) 

FIFTH DISTRICT- 1 2E 

Robert M* Shannon, Executive Director - - 

Fifth Plannihg District Commission 

4S4t Williamson Road, NAV. " 

Roanoke, Virginia 24012 * 

Telephone; (703) 362-3777 

ARC Coordinator: Koder Collison 

Counties: Alleghany , Botetourt, Craig, and Cities of Clifton Forge and 



Covington (Roanoke County, and Cities of Roanoke and 



Central Shenandoah Planning District Commission " 

119 VVest Frederick Street v 

p,0. Box 1337 , * 

Staunton, Virginia 24401 , - . ; 

Telephone (703) 885-5174 V 

ARC Coordinator i Richard Dynes 

Counties*, Bath,, Highland (Augusta, Rockbridge, Rockingham. «uJ 
■ Citiei 6f Buena Vbtay Harrisonburg, Lexington^ Staunton, 
an;d Waynesboro) j 



Bristol and Galax 



NEW RI VER- 1 2D 





Edward F. Parch a, Executive Director 
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UPPER POTOMAC- 1 3D and K 



Lawrence E, Spears, Area Administrator * 
Upper Potomac Development Corporation 
P,0. Box 328 I 
■ Rpmncy* West Virginia 26757 
Telephone: (304)^822-3191 
ARC Coordinator; Koder Collison 

Counties:. Berkeley, Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, Jefferson, Mineral, 
Morgan^ Pendleton " * ; 

* SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA- I3H and I 

Thomas C. Cannaway» Area Administrator 

Southern West Virginia Economic Development Corporation 

P.O. Box 936 

BlueHeld, West Virginia , 24701 I 
Telephone: (304) 327-8159 
ARC Coordinator: James Vinson 

Counties: Fayette, Logan, McDowell, Mercer, Mingo, Monroe, Raleigh, 
Summers, Wyoming 



APPENDIX E 



APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 
EXPENDITURES BY STATE 
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:fot Eurther InformMiori Write: 

Public information Office 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue^N^W. 
Washington, D C 20235 
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